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J. J. Scherer, Jr., 


who was elected President of the ULC.) 
Board ‘of American Missions at iti 
meeting for reorganization following th 
Minneapolis convention, and whose pic 
ture appears on the first page of thil 
issue of Tue LUTHERAN, was born Ma) 
6, 1881, at Marion, Va. The familia 
initials, J. J:, Jr., are significant of hil 
father, John Jacob, Sr., who was i) 
himself a founder and missionary fo 
Lutheranism in the United States. J] 
can be truly said that his children havi 
continued the work of their honore« 
father with a singular degree of direct.) 
ness. Virginia’s Lutheran churches 
Roanoke College, the Lutheran Or 
phanage at Salem, Va., Marion Colleg: 
for Girls, are among the realizations o 
John Jacob Scherer’s discernment © 
the Church’s needs. John Jacob, Jr 
with three sisters, took over and adde 
to their inheritance of activities from «| 
talented and esteemed father. 
J. J. Scherer, Jr.’s, activities, at firs’ 
sight astonishing in their variety and. 
then illustrative to the capacity of one 
person to engage by planning in many 
forms of influence, began with his or: 
dination to the Luther an ministry by! 
the Maryland Synod in 1904. He came} 
into the Virginia Synod in 1906, having! 
accepted a call to become pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church, Richmond, Va 
In 1922 he was elected President of the 
Synod of Virginia, and has been con-| 
tinued in that important office ever! 
since. He has served as a member o 
the ULCA Board of Inner Missions 
trustee / of Marion College and o 
Roanoke College, member of the Boarc | 
of the Lutheran Orphanage at Salem. | 
Va., member of the Board of Konnarock 
Training School for Girls and the Iror. 
Mountain School for Boys in Virginia. 
member of the ULCA Board of Amer-- 
ican Missions, delegate to the seconc! 
Lutheran World Convention in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, in 1929. As a dele-' 
(Continued on page 13) 
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Between Extremes 


Tue LUTHERAN suggests caution on the part of the “average believer” 
when it seems demanded of him to appraise the values of laboratory re- 
search and of the examination of ancient records. Both the scientist and the 
delver into stores of buried wisdom have contributed much to the sum of 
human knowledge, and both are likely to earn similarly the esteem of future 
generations. The future into which the one penetrates as an explorer, and 
the past from which the other interprets human experience, provide guid- 
ance for progress and warnings against errors. To neglect either would deny 
to the people an appreciation of man’s dominion over “the works of His 
hands.” 

But the scientist and the archaeologist are both subject to the limita- 
tions of the human mind. One needs only give thought to the periodic mis- 
guidance of both to realize that a finite interpretation of the life we now 
live is bound to be inadequate. The circumstances, energies and_ beings 
which an Infinite Mind and-an Infinite Power*established out of chaos in 
the Creation of the earth and all that therein is, and the provisions for man’s 
redemption from sin by the incarnation of the Son of God, are beyond the 
test tube of science and the scroll of history. We can see as through a glass 
darkly, and we can know but in part. 

The correcting influence on conclusions, both from research and from 
history, is provided by revelation. We do not make an idol of our Bible. 
It is, however, the Holy Scripture, the Word of God, and is given us for a 
main and for incidental reasons. By it we enjoy the wisdom of the Infinite 
Son of God for man’s salvation. Also it has a corrective effect. 
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THE CHURCH 


iN THE NEWS 


THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 


CLEVELAND may have been the last 
chance during the war for American 
Protestants to speak effectively regard- 
ing the peace. 

Such an affair as the study: confer- 
ence held in Cleveland January 16-19 
is not something which could happen 
often, even if the ODT permitted. It 
was a meeting which required months 
of intense preparation by scores of 
highly competent thinkers. Further- 
more, it should result in many months 
of effort to influence public opinion by 
bringing its conclusions to the attention 
of millions of people. 

Cleveland marked a turning point in 
the thinking of the Protestant churches 
on the peace questions. Until now, 
thought has been largely on the big 
principles involved. These were stated 
at Delaware at the first study confer- 
ence three years ago. They were re- 
stated more strongly and more spe- 
cifically at Cleveland. But the main 
thing at Cleveland was the frank es- 
timating of how far short of the big 
principles the actual peace is likely to 
be. It was a time of decision for Prot- 
estants on how much mark-down on 
idealism we must be prepared to accept 
as necessary under the circumstances. 


Dulles strikes Keynote _ ° 

“Many prefer to see our government 
stand aloof, and utter lofty pronounce- 
ments which pander to their sense of 
moral superiority,’ said John Foster 
Dulles, chairman of the Cleveland con- 
ference. “Under such conditions, gov- 
ernment is not disposed to work in such 
mire as much of the world is today. 

“It is afraid of the criticism which 
will be heaped upon it when it comes 
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back with some of the mire adhering 
to its hands and feet.” 

Our Allies are willing to give us 
world-collaboration: on paper, Mr. 
Dulles said, because that is the way we 
like it. When actual situations arise, 
such as the current situations in Poland 
and Greece, we withdraw from collab- 
oration and let our Allies act accord- 
ing to their special interests. “What we 
are doing now in relation to the Soviet- 
Polish boundary crisis of 1945 is rem- 
iniscent of what we did in relation to 
the German-Czech boundary crisis of 
1938.” 

The church people of America have 
an important part in assuring their gov- 
ernment that they will support collab- 
oration in reality as well as in theory. 
“We must change the standards by 
which we will judge our government’s 
performance,” said Mr. Dulles. We must 
be ready to accept provisionally prac- 
tical situations which fall short of our 
ideals. 

“The vital word is provisionally,” Mr. 
Dulles declared. “We cannot agree to 
solutions which fall short of our ideals 
if thereby we become morally bound to 
sustain and perpetuate them. That 
would be ‘stultifying. It is the pos- 
sibility of change which is the bridge 
between idealism and the practical in- 
cidents of collaboration. That possibil- 
ity is an imperative for Christians who 
must constantly maintain tension with 
any worldly order.” 


Dumbarton Oaks 

“There is much risk that, as things 
now stand, the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals will never be more than words,” 
Mr. Dulles stated. People in Europe 
have the impression that all that Amer- 
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FINDINGS COMMITTEE WHICH WROTE THE CLEVELAND "MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES” 
Front row (seated)—Emory Ross, Mrs. Harper Sibley, John Foster Dulles, Elmer J. Arndt, Vernon 


Holloway, O. Frederick Nolde 


Second row (standing)—William Scarlett, Bromley Oxnam, John Rood Cunningham, Walter Van 
Kirk, Charles J. Turck, Georgia Harkness, Ernest F. Tittle, Luman J. Shafer 


icans want is a theory of a world or- 
ganization, but are unwilling to deal 
with the realities. “We must make it 
clear that we will not be satisfied with 
getting a piece of paper in exchange 
for the living reality of collaboration. 
So long as Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union think that what our hearts are 
set on is merely a document which will 
satisfy us intellectually, then we will 
never get the real thing.” 

The Cleveland conference agreed to 
ask President Roosevelt to ask the 
United Nations to meet at the earliest 
possible time to put the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals into effect. This action 
was taken with full acknowledgment 
that the proposals by no means measure 
up to high Christian standards. 

The proposals should be prefixed 
with a statement affirming the long- 
range purposes of justice and human 
welfare which are set forth in the At- 
lantic Charter, the conference said. The 
world organization should clearly an- 
ticipate operation under gradually de- 
veloping international law. No nation 
should be permitted to vote on its own 
case when disputes arise. Provision for 
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amendment should be liberalized. 

A special agency should be estab- 
lished to assume international respon- 
sibility for the progress of colonial and 
dependent areas toward autonomy, and 
the interim problems related thereto. 
A special commission on human rights 
and fundamental freedoms should be 
established in the world organization, 
along with the proposed economic and 
social agencies. Eventually all nations 
willing to accept the obligations of 
membership should be admitted. 

Such suggestions for gradual im- 
provement of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals were made by the Cleveland 
conference. However, they were not 
set as the price which must be paid 
by governments for approval of rapid 
progress toward world organization. 


Opposition 

There was sharp debate at Cleveland 
on giving assent to the imperfect be- 
ginnings of world organization which 
are embodied in the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals. The “all or nothing” people, 
of whom the foremost was Stanley 

(Continued on page 22) 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Since Winter weather on the Euro- 
pean battlefronts, and in a milder way 
at home, has given us a vivid realiza- 
tion of the unpleasantness of “freezing,” 
it makes for endurance to remember 
that freezing has its points. For in- 
stance, we appreciate the advantages 
of frozen foods. Recently this has been 
extended by experts at Pennsylvania 
State College to milk in a concentrated 
form. Developed first for use on hos- 
pital ships, in bricks, it will likely attain 
retail vogue, especially with the rapid 
development of freezing units for 
homes, a convenience that will expand 
rapidly with the end of the war. The 
Russian Information Bureau has just 
acquainted us with another use of the 
freezing process. In the Bulyanish coal 
fields of the Central Ural Mountains 
they have had to apply it to the sixty 
meters of shifting sand that overlie a 
rich coal basin. The Russians freeze 
the sand to keep their coal shafts open, 
and to hold up the roof over the coal. 
An opposite process is being used by 
leading collieries in our land in the ship- 
ment of coal already mined. Because 
coal in the cars froze so hard that it 
could not be unloaded until fires were 
built under the cars to loosen the load, 
the collieries have been treating the coal 
in loading with rock-salt. No matter 
how cold the weather, the treated coal 


can be unloaded with ease and dispatch. 


Catholic pressure on the public press, 
has long been recognized, and accepted 
with surprising meekness. But every 
now and then some incident casts a 
lurid light upon the theme. The latest 
event has been the boycott called by 
Archbishop Mitty against the San Fran- 
cisco News, because that journal dared 
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to publish the facts about a priest, in 
company with a woman, who was haled 
before a magistrate for drunken driv- 
ing. Though the priest pleaded guilty 
and paid a fine, the Archbishop de- 
manded suppression of the story as an 
unwarranted slur on the Church and 
its clergy. When he failed to overawe 
the News, he declared the boycott. The 
Catholic Church believes in the power 
of the press—for itself. It exercises it 
more positively and intelligently in a 
considerable press of its own. It pub- 
lishes 332 church organs in the U. S. A., 
with a total circulation of 8,925,665 
copies—including seven dailies, 125 
weeklies, 127 monthlies. The three 
largest are Catholic Missions, 525,000 
copies; the popular Swnday Visitor for 
the masses, 480,997 copies; Young Cath- 
olic Messenger, 415,847 copies. THE 
LuTHERAN would appreciate a similar 
interest and support. 


When the Germans recently broke 
through the Allied lines the news was 
startling indeed for our unprepared 
public. The first criticisms naturally. 
were directed against the generals of 
the dislodged American forces, partic- 
ularly General Bradley; and rumor 
slated their removal. General Eisen- 
hower, however, definitely discredited 
that, so criticism was shifted to incom- 
petent intelligence, and that in turn was 
used in British circles to suggest that a 
British commander should replace 
General Eisenhower in direction of the 
field command of the western line. 
Seemingly a partial response to that 
suggestion was supplied by the ap- 
pointment (temporary, it turns out to 
be) of Marshal Montgomery to direct 
the operations of the First and Ninth 
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U. S. Armies along with his own com- 
mand. Finally it was disclosed, if the 
lack of proper intelligence was correct, 
that the Chief of Intelligence for the 
Supreme Headquarters of the Allied 
Forces was-not an American but Maj. 
Gen. K. W. D. Strong of the British 
Army. So that’s that! 


Argentina has every reason to be sat- 
isfied with the progress of her contro- 
versy with the U.S. A. The correlation 
of Latin-American political opinion, 
and the pressure of a commercial em- 
bargo imposed by us, have resulted in 
the grabbing of the Argentinian mar- 
kets dropped by the U. S. A. by Britain, 
South Africa, Mexico, Brazil and Chile. 
So Nelson Rockefeller, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in charge of Latin- 
American Affairs, has discovered. If 
the situation is to be retrieved, it will 
have to be done in the Pan-American 
conference of the foreign ministers of 
the Latin states, which is to be held in 
Mexico City in mid-February, to con- 
sider war and post-war problems of 
common interest. This will include rep- 
resentatives of those states that are 
profiting by the present situation. 


The Mafia, a Sicilian outlaw society 
that was supposed to have died for its 
sins a number of years ago, has come 
to life again. The unsettled conditions 
of Italy have revived it, and it has 
dressed itself in patriotic togs. The 
Palermo correspondent of II Popolo, 
organ of the Christian Democratic 
Party (Catholic), reports the Mafia as 
being transformed into a sort of social 
institution, often replacing the consti- 
tuted authorities, but busy with lawless 
methods nevertheless. Various bands 
frankly acknowledge their violent 
deeds, but virtuously declare (like 
Robin Hood of old) that they are rob- 
bing the rich to serve the poor. The 
poor turn out to be themselves. The 
real promoters of the Mafia, the 
Palermo correspondent suspects, are 
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the remnants of the Fascist regime and 
the fifth column separatists whose stock 
in trade is making trouble to advance 
their own ends. Most of these are com- 
munists. 


Percy C. Spender, a member of Aus- 
tralia’s War Council, had harsh words 
to say in New York (January 4) about 
General MacArthur. He charges the 
General with ignoring the contribution 
of Australia to the war efforts of the 
Allies in the Pacific area, because he 
speaks only of “our troops,” “our 
bombers.” He cites in particular the 
construction of an airfield in Mindoro 
in four days, which General Sverdrup, 
a Brigadier in charge of the American 
forces operating in that place, consid- 
ered “as a record-breaking achieve- 
ment and as the finest ever built in so 
short a time in the Pacific campaign.” 
Mr. Spender’s complaint is built on the 
assertion that “this was substantially 
the work of a Royal Australian Air 
Force air-strip construction and en- 
gineering unit,” and credit should have 
been given. Granted that it might have 
been a gracious thing to do (and as- 
suming that the Australians did the 
whole thing) it is hard to observe all 
the niceties of polite intercourse in the 
hurry of war. ‘Moreover, when some 
American reporters casually referred 
recently to the fact that American 
troops and equipment greatly predom- 
inated on the European front, the Brit- 
ish papers were loud with complaints 
that distinctions were made. Perhaps 
we need to adopt the Three Musketeer 
rule, and say, “All for one and one for 
all.” Complaints and criticisms are 
weakening. 


Two Dutch policemen were recently 
found by the Allies, guarding a cave in 
which 800 priceless paintings by Dutch 
masters had been concealed at the time 
of the Nazi occupation. Their guar- 
dianship had been successful, but they 
had followed daily events by radio. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE LAYMEN 


More Generous Endowments for Education Proposed 
By Prof. THOMAS L. CLINE,* Gettysburg College 


CHURCHMEN of the world have been 
impressed by the positive achievements 
of the United Lutheran Church in the 
twenty-six years of its existence. This 
progress has been in great part made 
by the vision, consecration, and energy 
of the Church as expressed through its 
leadership—a leadership of the clergy 
and the laymen. We Lutherans do have 
a rich heritage, but this inheritance 
must not make us complacent and 
quietly proud. The debt we owe the 
past must stimulate us, must create in 
us a conception of greater things, 
greater service to the nation, and to un- 
churched people of our land, greater 
missions both at» home and abroad, 
greater opportunities for the education 
of our girls and boys of our country 
and of other lands. 

The potential power of laymen in the 
church at large has never been fully 
galvanized into action. This is certainly 
true of the Lutheran Church. At Min- 
neapolis the leaders of the Laymen’s 
Movement appealed with eagerness for 
a great task, a work that would demand 
their utmost in ability and resources. 
Such a ‘task awaits them. It is big 
enough to require all the energies of all 
our men; it is continuous enough that 
it can never be called complete. 


The Church's Power Houses 

The purpose of this article is to state 
such an objective. Observation of our 
colleges will convince everyone that 
their possibilities for education and 


* Dr. Cline, head of the English Department 
at Gettysburg Colleges has been a member of 
the faculty of that titution for twenty-three 
years. or to this connection, he taught at 
Midland College for five -years. 

[Relative to the article, he has written THE 
LuTHERAN, “The ideas presented here are the 
result of a recent study, and are based on fac 
taken from authoritative sources.” Ep.] : 


power in the church and in the country 
have not been realized. In comparison 
with the colleges of other denomina- 
tions, our colleges as a group have 
failed to achieve greatly. This failure 
has not been caused by lack of able 
pioneers and leaders. The plain fact is 
that Lutheran Church people have not 
provided sufficient funds. The follow- 
ing facts speak for themselves. { 
According to the 1944 ULCA Hand-_— 
book, there are fourteen colleges, in- 
cluding Andhra in India and Waterloo 
in Canada. The total endowment of all 
fourteen is $7,532,166. If the indebted- 
ness is subtracted, the net sum is) 
$5,540,768. In the World Almanac for 
1944, one hundred fifty colleges are 
listed with endowments exceeding) 
$2,000,000. One Lutheran college is in- | 
cluded. If the indebtedness of that col- 
lege is deducted, there will not be a 
Lutheran college in this list. There are 
nine small Protestant denominational 
colleges, the endowment of each of 
which exceeds the total of all Lutheran 
colleges combined. An accurate com- 
parison of the faculty salary scale of) 
other denominations with Lutheran is 
impossible, for lack of information; but | 
from what I can learn from personal || 
contacts, our Lutheran colleges are low. 
Salaries for full professors, before the! 
war, in Lutheran colleges varied from| 
$2,200 to $3,700. Capable men who are | 
within the lower scale are remaining 
with their institutions at a great sac- 
rifice. Can we build wisely over the 
coming years on loyalty and sacrifice 
when other educational bodies offer 
large rewards? Men of ability tend tc 
seek and find returns equal to their 
ability. To expect otherwise is unreal— 
istic and unfair. | 
“American Universities and Colleges’” 
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—A Handbook of Higher Education— 
is the most important reference book on 
colleges in America. Four of our Lu- 
‘theran colleges in the U. S. A. are not 
even listed. In other words, for lack of 
finances, four colleges that have edu- 
cated many of our greatest preachers 
shave not been able to secure the en- 
dowment, buildings, and equipment to 
keep the pace of the American college. 
Our colleges as a group are suffering 
financially. If anyone doubts this state- 
ment, abundant evidence can be pro- 
duced. 

What can be done about this ap- 
palling situation? The organized group 
that has the power and resources is the 
Laymen’s Movement. The following 
suggestions are but suggestions—pro- 
vocative suggestions, and I hope of such 
obvious soundness that they will stim- 
ulate the thinking of all our people. 


A Five-year Effort 
Five million dollars for education in 
the ULCA by 1954! Let this be the 
slogan for the Laymen’s Movement! Let 
-this body of consecrated men catch the 
vision of what can be accomplished for 
Lutheranism in the educational field, 
and there can be no doubt of the result. 
This fund could be administered by 
a Board composed of the president of 
the ULCA, the executive secretary of 
the Board of Education, the executive 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and four laymen elected at the 
next biennial meeting. It seems wise to 
have this fund administered by the 
Board mentioned above rather than 
have it divided and given to the various 
colleges. As a general fund, it would 
' provide a tremendous objective, whose 
power for progress would demand the 
continued efforts of the laymen of the 
Church. This fund could be raised by 
small and large gifts. Let every dele- 
gate to the 1944 convention be given 
the opportunity of contributing to the 
initial sum. Let the appeal be made 
for a one-dollar gift from every mem- 
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ber of the Church every biennium. 
With a confirmed membership of 
1,239,000, what could not be done for 
education? Let the interest from this 
fund be used for scholarships until the 
capital sum has reached $5,000,000. 
After this goal has been attained, the 
interest could still be used for scholar- 
ships, and the additional biennial con- 
tributions to the fund could be used as 
grants for buildings and equipment. 

The scholarships should be open to 
students from every land, They should 
be awarded on a competitive basis. The 
amount should be not less than $250 per 
year nor more than the full tuition of 
any of our colleges. A student should 
be permitted to attend the institution 
of his choice. Most scholarships offered 
Lutheran boys today are provided by 
the synods and by gifts. Boys who are 
not going to be ministers have few 
scholarships available to them. Girls 
are in the same situation. Imagine what 
increased opportunities for financial aid 
would do for our intelligent, ambitious 
girls and boys over the world! 

This proposal is in harmony with the 
modern trend in education. Proposals 
that the states provide a fund that will 
be statewide in presenting aid for the 
talented young people who cannot go to 
college because of lack of funds, have 
been made. Can the Church neglect 
these rich resources of talent when the 
state is aware of them, and has a plan? 


For Small College Defense 


In reality, the small church-related 
college is on the defensive. Leading 
educators from large and powerful in- 
stitutions have been saying that the de- 
nominational college has no place in the 
educational plan for America; the ex- 
tinction of our type of college has been 
predicted by its enemies—in fact, the 
time of the internment has been stated. 
I believe that the wish is, sometimes, 
the father to the thought, but this is all 
the more reason why the Church should 

(Continued on page 13) 


How the African 
baby travels 


Traveling with the Little 
African 


By Missionary WESLEY SADLER 


Tuer infant transportation problem in the interior! 
is a simple one for the African mother. If she wants) 
to go to her farm, or visit in the next clan, or travel) 
to the coast, she takes her little African with her, for 
there is no leaving him home with the lady next door.) 
Her pots and pans go on her head, her baby on her 
back, fastened there by her wrap-around. He is as| 
safely berthed as though he were in a Pullman, with) 
smooth riding and good service all the way. 

When news that my firstborn (soon to be my 
transportation problem number one) had arrived in) 
Monrovia, I was in the interior studying the language} 
of the Loma people. Happiness and gifts rained on| 
me that day. The messenger, for whom the people! 
and I had been waiting for two weeks, was feted and 
dined. He ate enough rice in one day to fill a cow. The’ 
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people brought me chickens, eggs, oranges, pineapples. | 


I swagged about, completely relieved 
now of that pre-father misery with 
which I and, by close contact, my 
neighbors had been suffering. When I 
announced in church that evening that 
I was now a father (a superfluous state- 
ment at that late hour), all I could see 
were white teeth. One little fellow 
smiled all the way round to the back 
of his neck. 

Later that evening, still walking on 
that particular brand of air provided 
for new fathers, I began to plan the trip 
down for the little African. The usual 
load for a man to carry in this country 
is sixty pounds, which is about one- 
third of his weight. By the time we 
reached the heir in Monrovia he 
would weigh approximately twelve 
pounds. Therefore, figuring on a strictly 
mathematical basis, a boy weighing no 
more than sixty-five pounds would be 
sufficient to tote Kezele. 

But I figured without the new mother. 
About two weeks later I received a let- 
ter from her: “Measure the doorways 
in all the huts in the villages on the 
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way down to the coast. Your son’s bed! 
is 24% inches wide. We need houses 
with doorways that big.” (So the new 
chief was going to be spoiled right 
away: riding in a bed.) The next letter 
added to my troubles. “Bring a strong 
metal trunk for him.” (Whoever heard 
of an African baby using a trunk?) 


aasaias See Ss 


Missionary and Mrs. Wesley Sadler, and Kezele | 
with some of his African admirers ) 
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Then I was told to bring pans, buckets, 
a top for his bed, canvas in case of rain 
and sun, and men to carry these and 
him. My theory of the sixty-five-pound 
boy was completely discarded. 

On November 22, two months after 
the birth of His Highness, I started 


down to the coast with a small army of | 


men to bring him to Zorzor. In every 
village I stopped to measure doorways 
with a piece of string cut to 2414 inches. 
I caused quite a bit of consternation and 
comment (what is this white man do- 
ing?) and I certainly looked a silly 


Is your door 24!/2 inches wide? 


figure with my string and my apologetic 
manner. The string was too long for 95 
percent of the doorways, for the wise 
African makes his entrances small to 
discourage the ingress of unwelcome 
visitors, with emphasis on leopards— 
and missionaries with a baby bed 241% 
inches wide. 

I reached the beginning of the motor 
road after five days’ travel. Roslyn met 
me there, as did my son. He greeted 
me from the depths of a bureau drawer, 
his then current means of getting about. 
Four days later we started back to Zor- 
zor. As we kicked the dust of the wide 
road from our feet and faced the single 
path leading through the bush, I urged 
Roslyn to try the African mother’s way 
of transporting her child. I did not ex- 
pect her to flip Kezele to her back and 
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fasten him in all by herself; for, after 
all, that takes practice. I was perfectly 
willing to co-operate by carrying him 
around and tucking him in, I even had 
a very stout wrap-around for that pur- 
pose. But Roslyn, with thoughts of the 
bustle effect that such transportation 
creates, refused. I was disappointed 
with the softening influences of civi- 
lization. Nor did I have a ready an- 
swer to her argument about the bed. 
“You don’t expect me to carry that 
too, do you?” Maybe she was right 
about my going too far in adopting the 
African way, especially where she was 
concerned. But I still say, as I said 
then, it would have been easier and 
more dignified for me if she had been 
a little more African. 

So I lined up the men and chose a 
multitude of stalwarts to tote the young 
rajah. Five for his bed, one for his 
trunk, one for his pans’ and ironing 
board and tins and soap and. bathtub, 
one to walk beside his bed at all times, 
one to rush ahead each day to prepare 
one of the 244%-inch huts, and one to 
carry water and wood for his bath and 
laundry when we arrived each evening. 
All this for twelve-pound Kezele, and 
all because his mother was born in 
America instead of in Africa. 

Being a man, I do like the African’s 
way of travel. It is so dignified. The 
woman walks ahead, the baby on her 
back, their belongings in a big pan on 
her head. The man walks behind to 
protect them. He swings his spear or 
cutlass like an American policeman 
walking his beat, and just as merrily 
and nonchalantly. There are no fruit 
stands along the way from which to 
purloin an apple or two, but there are 
cocoanuts to be procured, and maybe a 
drink of yeasty palm wine or cocoanut 
milk. There is quiet. There is peace. 
And there is nothing to do but protect. 

But this was not for me. Roslyn put 
Kezele in his screened bed. We fastened 
the celotex top and draped canvas 
against the sun. Two men hoisted this 
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fantastic contraption to their heads, and 
we set out with much clanging of pots 
and pans and buckets, with rapid cries 
of warning from the bed-watcher, with 
much advice from Roslyn, and with not 
even a spear for me to carry to protect 
my brood. Gone was the dignity of 
African travel. The peace and quiet of 
the bush were ended. The circus was 
coming. It was on its way to Zorzor. 
Kezele had a wonderful time. 

Twice every day—at ten and at two— 
the troupe came to a halt so that the 
main show could eat his late morning 
and early afternoon lunch. This stop- 
ping involved more than merely com- 
ing to a halt. We had to have a place 
where there was running water, plenty 
of high bush for protection against the 
sun, and a dry place to stand. Occa- 
sionally we reached such a place on 
time. Then all was well. If we were off 
schedule, the toted one would howl, 
and the bedwatcher, a serious young 
African who had never heard a white 
baby before, would rush to me and say 
something about my hurrying to my 
son, that he sounded like he had swal- 
lowed a cocoanut or something, 

When we finally reached a satis- 
factory oasis, we would begin to remove 
the little gift from heaven. It was some- 
thing like opening a Christmas box. 
Everybody would help. Someone would 
remove the top, another boy would un- 
fasten the armful of canvas. The bed- 
watcher would raise the lid and Roslyn 
would dig down and dig up the un- 
tinseled content. Everybody would 
stand around and give advice. Kezele 
would make a lot of noise, laugh and 
seem to be saying, “You can-do your 


protecting when we get to Zorzor, Pop.” 


Landing in a village was like being 
plunked down in Harlem on a Satur-)| 
day night. The house-fixer, who ar- 
rived ahead of the caravan, would go 
to the town chief and tell him and 
everyone else that a white woman and 
a white baby were coming. The chief 
would place a big-doored hut at his 
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disposal, and by the time of our arrival 
the whole village, in holiday spirit, 
would be on hand to meet Kez and his 
mother. The chief would push his way 
through the crowd, bringing a gift of 
bananas or eggs, or maybe a chicken. 
(Continued on page 38) 


A Challenge to the Laymen 
(Continued from page 9) 

shake itself from its lethargy and be- 
come a militant power in education. But 
we are too weak at present; the daugh- 
ters and sons of many of our wealthiest 
churchmen are going to better equipped, — 
better known, and more highly en- 
dowed colleges of the state and of other 
denominations. Can the Church make 
up for this loss of ability and strength? 
We must make our colleges strong 
financially, with equipment equal to the 
best. In this way only can we train our 
young people and meet the threat of 
the state institutions. Truly this is a 
crisis. : 

Is this proposal visionary? Is the ob- 
jective too high, or the means impos- 
sible? What a trifling sum, $1.00 every 
two years! It will be easy to collect. 
Many would give more. Let not the 
conservatives smile complacently in an 
indulgent fashion as if they would 
humor the exuberance of one who is so 
naive as to think this can work. Let 
those who think the amount stagger-— 
ingly large have faith in all our people 
and in themselves and, in the language 
of the builders of the great Cathedral 
at Seville, exclaim, “Let us build a 
church so’ great that those who come 
after us ‘may think us mad to have 
attempted it!” 

Further, I would like to request that 
President Franklin Fry appoint a com- 
mittee to study this proposal with the 
purpose of examining its soundness, 
eliminating its weaknesses, adding pro- 
visions that will make the plan more 
effective, and to present a recommen- 
dation at the ULCA Convention in 1946. 
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Successor Chosen 


CARL A. DRISCOLL Elected to 
Directorship of Religious Education in 


Ohio Synod 


Tue Executive Board of the Synod of 
Ohio has appointed the Rev. Carl Ash- 
ley Driscoll as the new Director of Re- 
ligious Education and Young People’s 
Work for the synod. Mr. Driscoll will 
replace the Rev. Joseph W. Frease, who 
resigned this position December 31 to 
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The Rev. Carl A. Driscoll 


become executive secretary of the Lu- 
ther League of America, with head- 
quarters in the Muhlenberg Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pastor Driscoll was born in 1912 at 
Springfield, Ohio, and until his ordina- 
tion in 1937 he was a member of St. 
Paul Church of that city. He has been 
a resident of Ohio all his life. 

In order to take over this work he 
leaves St. John’s Church, Dayton, Ohio, 
where he has been pastor for five years. 

Pastor Driscoll received his education 
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for the ministry at Wittenberg College, 
and Hamma Divinity School. 

He has served as supervisor of the 
Boys’ Camp Period at Camp Mowana, 
the church camp of the Ohio Synod 
located near Mansfield; chairman of the 
Publicity Committee of the synod; and 
president of the United Lutheran Pas- 
tors’ Association of Dayton. Just prior 
to his appointment to this office he was 
elected by the Luther League of Ohio 
as pastoral advisor. 

The office of the director is located at 
Synodical Headquarters, 20 S. Third 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

CARVETH PEarRN MITCHELL, 
Sec., Synod of Ohio. 


J. J. Scherer, Jr. 

(Continued from page 2) 
gate of the Virginia Synod at conven- 
tions of the United Lutheran Church, 
he is heard with deep respect in the 
discussions of that body of Lutherans. 

A unique phase of his ministry has 
been his interest in the “less fortunate” 
members of society. This interest led 
to his appointment as Associate Judge 
of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court of the City of Richmond, which 
office he has held since 1916. 

His acceptance of all these positions 
of responsibility stem from his re- 
ligious convictions and his conception 
of the relationships of the Church to 
individual and community life. The es- 
teem in which he is held, both within 
the church and within the semi-sec- 
ular associations formed from vigorous 
church activity, gives him a high posi- 
tion among the public benefactors of 
this day. 

It is the Church’s conviction that on 
the basis of his genius, from the back- 
ground of his experiences, and through 
the stimulation of his Christian faith, 
he will have a practical grasp of the 
problems which confront the Board of 
American Missions for solution at this 
period in the activities of the ULCA. 
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MUSINGS OF A 


MINISTER’S 


WIFE 


Sufficient Unto the Day— Mrs. Lathrop tries not to look ahead 


Jerry just laughed when I told him 
the nasty things Mrs. Trent had implied 
about Sarah Gerber, (I never think of 
her by her married name, somehow. 
Perhaps that’s because her husband has 
been at home too little for us to get 
used to the fact that she’s really a mar- 
ried woman.) 

“Haven't you lived in a parsonage 
long enough to know that some people 
have to have something to gossip 
about?” 

“Of course, I know there’s nothing 
in what she had to say. It’s just that I 
hate to think of their gossiping about 
anyone as fine as Sarah, She’s worth 
two or three of Mrs. Trent!” 

“The rest of the town isn’t exactly 
stupid, either. They realize that. They 
remember the times Mrs. Trent has had 
difficulties with her own family.” 

“Goodness! I didn’t think you paid 
that much attention to idle talk. Ill 
begin to think that anyone who remem- 
bers things like that must have a flair 
for gossip himself.” 

“When anyone attacks one of my 
flock, my memory is both long and 
mean! But unless you hear something 
from another source, I’d forget the 
whole matter.” 

At first, his advice was hard to take. 
Gradually, however, I did forget, not 
through any act of will but through 
having my mind too full of other things. 
Mrs. Jeffers died very suddenly after | 
her long illness. I spent a good deal 
of time with Mary. Then I found myself, 
on the committee for the World Day of 
Prayer. Plans for the valentine party 
at the Youth Center got somewhat out 
of hand and I had to help set them 
straight. All this in .addition to my 
usual home duties didn’t leave me much 
time for idle speculation. And still less 
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for indignation. 

To cap the climax, Joan began to 
campaign for a valentine party. 

“But, darling,” I protested, “Valen- 
tine Day comes on Ash Wednesday this 
year. We couldn’t have a party then.” 

“We could have it the Saturday be- 
fore, couldn’t we?” ; 

“The Saturday before?” I stalled for 
time. “Now let me see.” q 

“Oh, I know it’s the same day as the © 
party at the Youth Center, but mine 
would be in the afternoon.” 

“TIsn’t that the day they practice for 
the Children’s World Day of Prayer, 
over at the Baptist church?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t get a part, so I 
don’t have to go. I didn’t want to do it 
anyhow.” We looked at each other 
and laughed at the obvious falsehood. 
“Well, not much, anyhow. They picked 
all boys. I don’t know why.” 

I knew very well. Their leader had 
told me she had a group of boys who 
had to be kept busy or they found other 
outlets for their energy. Letting the 
boys hold the limelight might not be 
fair to the quieter, more co-operative 
girls, but it was a practical solution to. 
the difficulty. Certainly it is a method 
the church itself is just discarding. Not 
very fast at that. I thought of the pic- 
tures of the new Board members in the 
December-January issue of the For- 
eign Missionary. Fine looking men, and 
doubtless’ as intelligent as they look. 
But with all the missionary-minded 
women in the United Lutheran Church, 
couldn’t they have found just one to 
serve on the Board? 

When I talked to Jerry about it, he 
agreed with me, in theory. “But prac- 
tice,” he admitted, “is always way be- 
hind theory. And what does it matter, 
so long as they are doing a good job?” 
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I brought my mind back to what Joan 
was saying. 

“It won’t matter if the boys have to 
go over to the Baptist church that day. 
I didn’t want to ask them to my party 
anyhow. They make too much of a 


rumpus when they go to parties, always’ 


throwing the peanuts in the water 
glasses and jumping on the furniture. 
We have more fun without them.” Dis- 
crimination, I reflected, is not always 
one-sided. 

When I laughed at myself for seeing 
in Joan’s conversation the church in 
microcosm, she thought I was laughing 
at her account of the boys’ antics. 

“You wouldn’t have thought it was 
so funny if you’d been Phyllis’ mother. 
They even spilled punch on the sofa at 
her house.” 

“Then perhaps it is just as well that 
you aren’t inviting any boys. But here, 
I hadn’t said you could have the party, 
had I?” 

“But I knew you would. Goody, 

goody! Wait till I tell Phyllis!” She 
was off before I could reconsider. 
- Thinking about the things that lay 
ahead of me that second Saturday in 
February would have given me an 
acute case of the jitters. “Sufficient unto 
the day,” I murmured, half dismayed, 
half amused at my own plight. “I sup- 
pose that’s a polite way of saying, ‘Why 
worry? It will be bad enough when it 
gets here!’ If that is what that quota- 
tion means, it surely fits like nylon.” 

The clock had taken a sudden spurt 
while I talked to Joan. I remembered 
that I was having an oven dinner. I 
must get things moving in the kitchen. 

I had just peeled the apples for the 
apple crisp my family like so well when 
the doorbell rang. “Bother!” I thought, 
“if it were the phone I could finish 
this.” 

Through the glass of the door I could 
see a navy uniform and a blond head. 
“Which one?” I wondered excitedly. 
“That could be anyone of six or seven 
of our boys.” 
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I opened the door and the sailor 
turned quickly. 

“Jim Erickson!” I cried. “I didn’t 
know you were home. When did you 
get here?” 

“Just pulled in this morning. Thought 
I’d run over and see how you and Pas- 
tor Lathrop are. You’re looking fine.” 

“Said that before I could say it to 
you, didn’t you? But you really do look 
wonderful. Come on in and sit down.” 

Jim settled himself in the big chair 
near the fireplace. We talked of his 
experiences. The things some of our 
boys tell so matter-of-factly make you 
weep inside, even if you keep the tears 
from your eyes and your lips steady. 

I could tell that my caller had some- 
thing more on his mind than just a 
pleasant homecoming visit. 

“Are you expecting Pastor Lathrop 
soon?” he asked, after a polite interval. 

“He should be here any minute,” I 
reassured him. “He’s at a meeting of 
released time teachers this afternoon, 
so he should be home earlier than when 
he makes calls.” 

“That’s good. I have important mat- 
ters to talk over with him.” I tried to 
keep the speculation out of my glance, 
but apparently I failed, for he went on, 
“They’ve given me a good long furlough 
this time—thirty days. So Jean Ann 
and I are going to be married. We 


want Pastor Lathrop to perform the 


ceremony, if he has no objections.” 

“Jean Ann! How nice! I know he’s 
fond of you both and he’ll be delighted.” 

“It’s going to be very simple. Just 
the wedding at the church and a few 
close friends at Jean Ann’s home after- 
wards. We want you and your husband, 
of course, and a few others. You'll get 
an invitation from Jean Ann’s mother; 
but I thought I’d let you know.” 

“Lovely! When do you want to be 
married?” 

“We thought a good time would be 
February 10. That’s the second Satur- 
day, you know.” 

“TI know,” I replied, weakly. 


HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


NEIGHBORHOOD NUISANCES 

@ In our section of the city, which was at 
one time better than it is today, there is a 
group of boys twelve to fifteen years old 
who have become quite an annoyance. 
They upset garbage cans, knock over trash 
receptacles, take anything that is left on 
the outside, annoy the children (six and 
eight years old), run over gardens, write 
with chalk on the porch and door which 
have recently been painted, and try in 
other ways to be annoying. We do not 
know what to do. We have talked to 
them, and sometimes we have had to argue 
rather strongly with them, but nothing 
does any good. 

Your problem is not at all unusual. 
Many communities have similar prob- 
lems. Talking and arguing are not 
likely to solve the problem. And if 
you have any real unpleasantness with 
them, things are likely to get worse 
rather than better. 

Boys’ gangs which get into small and 
larger troubles and annoy numerous 
families indicate a situation which can 
usually be remedied if enough people 
in the community are resourceful and 
are willing to pay the price. The boys 
are, as a rule, just ordinary boys, with 
all the urges to action and manipula- 
tion, but without specific worth-while 
things to do. They have lots of energy, 
capacities, desires, and ideas which are 
not receiving intelligent, constructive 
direction. They have nothing to do ex- 
cept what is suggested by the circum- 
stances. which accidentally confront 
them from time to time. They are eager 
for excitement. They are annoying 
and they get into trouble, not because 
they are inherently of ill intent, but be- 
cause the community has made no pro- 
vision for normal, wholesome life for 
them. In some of their homes life is 
probably not very pleasant or interest- 
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ing. They have problems of which they’ 
may be only dimly aware and for which 
they themselves are not able to pre-| 
scribe a remedy. | 
These boys need something interest- 
ing and worthwhile to keep them busy. | 
Here is a challenge for a church Broth- 
erhood, a men’s class, or any other’ 
group of men of a church or a neigh- 
borhood. If some men will give time, 
planning, friendliness, patience, and 
persistent effort to working out and 
carrying on co-operatively a boys’ club, 
establishing a boys’ class or classes, | 
with plenty of outside activities, estab- | 
lishing and supporting in every way a 
Boy Scout troop or troops, or other- 
wise enlisting the interests and energies | 
of the boys, the problem will probably 
be solved. But do not neglect the fact | 
that it will take time, energy, planning, | 
patience, and diplomacy. If the work 
can be done in connection with the 
church, there will be a real advantage, 
for the boys need not only activity but 
also religious and moral guidance. 3 


CHILDREN'S "SCRAPS" 


@ Our children play almost every day with 
the children of several neighbors. But al- 
most every day there is a fight. One girl 
who is bigger and stronger than the others 
is very rough to my little girl. Things get 
so rough at times that I feel like going out 
and punishing the girl who acts the part 
of a bully. But as sure as I do anything 
her parents will be brought into the affair 
and there will be unpleasantness. What 
can be done? 

You may expect nothing less than 
daily fights when children play to- 
gether. That is a natural part of life, 
and it has a lot of value for social edu- 
cation. On occasion, someone gets hurt, 
but as a general thing children do not 
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inflict very great injuries. In the proc- 
ess they learn to respect others and to 
take care of themselves, and unpleas- 
antness among children is soon for- 
gotten. 

It is generally not good to interfere in 
these “scraps.” As far as possible let 
the children fight them out. If it is evi- 
dent that an affair is going too far, you 
may intervene as a kind of neutral 
referee, stopping the fight without plac- 
ing blame, and showing an equally kind 
disposition to all involved. To spot 
another person’s child as the culprit 
and your own as the innocent sufferer, 
even though true, is almost certain to 
make further trouble. And it is not ad- 
visable to forbid your children to play 
with others. Give the right kind of 
direct and indirect guidance in the 
home for improving behavior on the 
part of your children on the outside. 

Furthermore, it will be worthwhile to 
cultivate the friendship and mutual un- 
derstanding of other parents in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, especially those 
with whose children your children are 
likely to play. It would be well to talk 
over the children’s play and troubles 
together so that there may be pretty 
much of a common attitude and prac- 
tice. Perhaps you could have a neigh- 
borhood discussion group or class on 
child guidance, in connection with the 
church if possible. The brochure Child 
Management, published by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
would prove a valuable guide for such 
a group.:It may be had from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for ten cents. 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg’s Your Child To- 
day and Tomorrow, a larger book, 
would also be suitable. 


BEST AGE FOR MARRIAGE 

@ What is the best age for marriage from 

the standpoint of success and happiness? 
Tue studies of Burgess and Cottrell 

(see Predicting Success or Failure in 

Marriage) show that for men the best 

adjustments are made at the ages 22- 
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24 and 28-30, though the age 25-27 is 
almost as good. For women the best 
adjustments seem to occur at the age 
28 and over, though 22-27 is not far be- 
hind; 19-21 is not quite so good. At 
earlier ages both men and women have 
greater difficulty in making adjust- 
ments. 

If both are of the same age, or the 
husband is one to three years older, the 
adjustment is good; if he is four to 
seven years older, adjustment is not 
quite so good; but if eight or more years 
older it.is better; if the wife is older, 
it is still better. 

All these figures are based on a 
rather small number of cases and may 
not be very reliable. 


A TRAVELING FATHER 

@ I am a father who has to travel a great 
deal. Naturally, my wife has full charge 
of the children. All of their dealings are 
with her. The result is that when I come 
home I am just about a stranger to the 
youngsters. What can I do in such a sit- 
uation? 

Your situation is not pleasant, but it 
is not hopeless. What is happening is 
perfectly natural, and you should not 
be dismayed. To a considerable extent 
you will have to re-establish yourself 
with the children each time you return, 
if your absences are prolonged. Your 
wife can help to some degree by re- 
minding the children of you in a pleas- 
ant way (not as a threat) and keeping 
you in their lives. Upon returning home 
you will gain nothing by any arbitrary 
exercise of authority or giving of or- 
ders. Your approach will have to be 
more of a pleasant wooing, being one 
with the children, entering into their 
play and other experiences. It can be 
done. 

As the children grow older and their 
experience and reasoning powers ad- 
vance you will have less of a problem. 
The situation will become clear to them, 
and all you have done to win them in 
the past will be rewarded. 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


MYSTERIES OF THE KINGDOM 


Read 2 Corinthians 12:1-10 and Luke 


8: 4-15. 

“Unto you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God,” said 
Jesus to His disciples. The telephone, 
radio, radar, and other modern marvels 
are “mysteries” to the average person, 
but are operations of energy known to 
the scientist. “Secret” weapons, un- 
known to the public, are familiar to 
their users. Kept from the unbelieving 
world are many “mysteries of the King- 
dom of God,” but they are revealed as 
esoteric truths to the spiritually minded 
“disciples” of Jesus. 


I know a man in Christ .. . caught up 
even to the third heaven .. . caught up 
into Paradise. 2 Corinthians 12: 2-4. 

SpirituaL Universe. In his story of 
“The Haunted House,” H. G. Wells 
likens the inhabitant of this world to a 
man in increasing terror as he sees the 
lights going out one by one until dark- 
ness envelopes him with evil omen. Not 
so did the inspired Paul vision himself 
in a spiritual universe where the lights 
come on increasingly. He was exultant 
in spirit as, “caught up to the third 
heaven,” to Paradise, he saw and heard 
what the average world citizen knows 
not. Looking beyond the material crea- 
tion, the Christian seer recognizes the 
existence of the invisible kingdoms of 
good and evil spirits, with God as the 
infinite moral Ruler. 


He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 
Luke 8: 8. 

SprriruaL DisceRNMENT. As we looked 
at'a flock of sea gulls, we noticed that 
as one after another swooped down to 
stand in row on the dock’s edge await- 
ing food bits from the ship, every bird 
in the long line stepped over to a well- 
measured distance to make room for 
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each newcomer. They presented a par- 
able in these aviation days when, as 
someone said, “the sky is the element 
of mankind.” From higher realms 
comes the urge to co-operative rela- 
tions between congenial spirits. 


an understanding of spiritual values, 


yet to keep our feet “on the ground” in - 


mutual helpfulness and in service one 
of another. 


The seed is the word of God. Luke 8: 11. 
’Gop’s Worp. Nothing is more mys- 
terious than the power of God’s Word. 
Like the life in the seed, it bursts the 
shell of little Scripture phrases and 
pushes out into enormous expression 
and abounding fruitage. So was it with 
the leaves from a Bible snatched from 
an Armenian Christian by a Moslem, 


thrown into the street and later used — 


as wrapping paper by a grocer. Those 
leaves found their way into the homes 
of customers, who read them and 
eagerly ordered one hundred Bibles 
when later a colporteur came to this 
village as its first Christian missionary, 
“My word shall not return unto me 
void, but shall accomplish that where- 
unto I send it,” is the promise. It is 
God’s mysterious “power unto salva- 
tion.” 


I send thee to open their eyes, that they 
may turn from darkness to light and from 
the power of Satan unto God. Acts 26: 18. 

Vira TRANSFORMATIONS. Education 
does not change a man’s nature. Change 
of heart and life is the method of the 
Kingdom. The Christian objective is 
not only to lead men “from darkness to 
light” but also to “turn them from the 
power of Satan unto God.” Sigmund 
Freud, a skeptic psychologist, claimed 
that one’s moral quality is determined 
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The | 
fishermen of Galilee invite us to enter | 
with them through faith’s soarings into | 


by his struggles on the battleground of 
his contrary emotions; but St. Paul rec- 
ognized man’s inability to save himself 
from moral ruin, and in answer to the 
query, “Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” joyfully testified, 
“TJ thank God through Jesus Christ our 
_Lord!” 


And great grace was upon them all. 
Acts 4: 33. 

Enasiine Grace. The cross of Christ 
is one of the mysteries of the Kingdom. 
'Added to the natural crosses forced 
upon one, Christ invites His followers 
to assume another voluntarily. “Take 
up my cross.and follow me.” But en- 
abling grace empowers the Christian to 
follow the Master in service as in sac- 


rifice. Because “great grace was upon” 
the early disciples they accomplished 
great things. Material might, political 
and economic power, are outstanding 
emphases these days; but the supreme 
need is spiritual power—grace to en- 
dure, to serve, to triumph. 


Atmicuty God, Who hast knit to- 
gether Thine elect in the mystical body 
of Thy Son, Help us by Thy Spirit to 
enter into an increasing knowledge and 
experience of the mysteries of Thy 
Kingdom; and grant us grace so to fol- 
low with Thy saints in all godly living, 
that we may come to those unspeakable 
joys which Thou hast prepared for 
them that unfeignedly love Thee; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


A Day for the Chaplain 


Navy Chaplain W. H. BLOUGH a Guest at Native Celebration 


Curistmas of 1944 will be a memorable 
one for me. On that day I was invited by 
the Australian officer in charge to hold 
Christmas services at a native village on 
a palm-covered island somewhere in the 
South Pacific. For obvious reasons, these 
villages are “out of bounds” for service- 
men, so I looked forward with keen an- 
ticipation to the experience. 

After three services aboard ship, we 
landed by small boat at the village which 
is headquarters for the entire area. The 
annual Christmas Day “Sing-Sing” was 
being held, which is really not a “sing- 
sing” at all, but a “dance-dance.” The na- 
tives from all over the island had arrived 
in various stages of dress and undress for 
the gala occasion. Native sports and games 
were in progress when we arrived. About 
noon the Major called the natives together 
around a fallen tree and told them why 
we had come. It was then I learned that 
these natives had not had a Service of 
Worship of any kind for four years. The 
Gospel had been brought to them by Ger- 
man missionaries, both Catholic and Prot- 
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estant, before World War I. When the Jap- 
anese took over the island, they did not 
permit Christian services of any kind. Now, 
on this Christmas Day of 1944, the natives 
would not only celebrate the birth of 


’ Christ, but hold their services as a thanks- 


giving as well for deliverance from the 
Japanese, who had denied them the priv- 
ilege of worshiping their Lord. 

What a joy to worship with these peo- 
ple after a year of shooting at them! We 
had been in the invasions of Kwajalein, 
Eniwetok, Guam, Saipan, and the Philip- 
pines. Although everything had been done 
to protect the natives, it was inevitable 
that they should feel the effects of war. 
Now we were gathered with them in the 
name of the Prince of Peace. What a glo- 
rious day it was! 

The natives knew some hymns, but only 
in their own language. The Australian 
Major kindly consented to interpret my 
relating the story of the first Christmas. 
Jesus was “The Number 1 Jesus,” their 
way of expressing the highest respect.. The 
eager, anticipating and happy faces gave 
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ample evidence that they had not forgot- 
ten “The Number 1 Jesus.” The presence 
of Catholic adherents was somewhat of a 
problem until we arranged for one of the 
“mission boys” to come forward and lead 
them in a Catholic litany. 

Thus all hands, as we say in the Navy, 
seemed pleased and, in fact, almost ob- 
livious of the situation that we of the 
“white world,” who bear the responsibility 
of spreading the Glad Tidings of Christ- 
mas, don't seem to be able to agree among 
ourselves as to what form it should take. 

Reverence, a peculiar kind of reverence, 
seemed to prevail throughout the assembly. 
It was a basic faith they were expressing 
. .. almost a naive faith, using that term 
in its best sense, I left the service feeling 
that if I could catch something of the com- 
plete faith they had expressed, I would be 
a better Christian and a better chaplain. 
We have permitted “being Christian” to 
become so complex that it was refreshing, 
indeed, to worship with people who be- 
lieve ... and with no strings attached. 

After the services, the festivities con- 
tinued. On with the dance. And what a 


dance! One fellow dressed himself up until 
he was covered from head to foot with 
dried grass .. . with a cone at least ten 
feet high for a hat. We dubbed him the 
“dancing straw stack.” He was a spirit— 
not a man at all—who had come up out 
of the deep, representing fertility. Another 
highly painted dancer used as his “piece de 
resistance” a skull. We were told that he 
was celebrating the ousting of the Japs. 
Groups of dancers in all kinds of fancy 
dress and paint would stalk the compound 
for hours before finally appearing before 
the.crowd to finish their dance. Music was 
by drums made from hollowed logs . .. all 
sizes and shapes to meet the needs of the 
day. Incidentally, I now know where our 
‘Sitterbugs” come from. All they need is a 
grass skirt and plenty of painted decora- 
tions on their bodies to revert to type. 

But it was the memory of that Christ- 
mas Day Service which haunts me. Can 
we who bear the responsibility of spread- 
ing the Gospel live up to its teachings? 
Can we justify the confidence so naively 
imposed in us by these children of the 
South Seas? 


Chaplain (Major) August W. Gruhn gives Communion to WACS attending the Army Air Forces 


Chaplains’ Transition Course. 


Following a two-week course of specialization in the duties of 


chaplains’ assistants, the WACS will return to their home stations to work with AAF chaplains 
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His Battalion’s Hero 


A War Story from Chaplain C. L. SCHAERTEL 


Washington, D. C——The General Com- 
mission on Army and Navy Chaplains has 
received from Chaplain Clarence L. 
Schaertel of an evacuation hospital in the 
European theater of operations an account 
of a lad with the armed group who be- 
came the hero of the battalion. “Sissy” 
was the name they gave this young, un- 
promising soldier, due to his abstemious 
and studious habits and his freedom from 
profanity. 

The account of the transformation of 
“Sissy,” the preacher’s kid, into a man of 
valor is thus described by Chaplain 
Schaertel: 

“Swearing in the army is almost ac- 
cepted as an essential evil. The truth is 
that it has become part of the language. 
In the army it represents fallaciously a 
symbol of toughness. To a few it repre- 
sents the only language the G. I. under- 
stands. 

“Sissy, by force of circumstances, found 
himself a drafted soldier in an armored 
group. Sissy was wiry and strong, but 
tender and innocent of the many inde- 
cencies of life. Naturally, he revolted 
against the loose talk and cheap vulgarities. 
The so-called hardboiled definitely re- 
garded him a weakling. As Mike once said 
of Sissy: ‘Why, he don’t do nuttin! He 
don’t drink. He don’t smoke. He don’t 
cuss. When it comes to gals, well, he don’t 
even know what the score is.’ 

“The soldiers laughed. “They say the kid 
is a minister’s son.’ Mike added, ‘Yes, I 
know.’ ‘The captain pities the kid and 
wants to make him the chaplain’s as- 


[Chaplain Schaertel, who heard the story from 
a wounded captain who was with “Sissy’s” 
outfit, was born in Buffalo, N. Y. After com- 
leting courses at Muhlenberg College and the 
hiladelphia Seminary, he served pastorates at 
St. Paul's Church, Fort Plain, N. Y., and St. 
James Church, Gloversville, N. Y. 
was appointed a chaplain. St. James congrega- 
tion granted him a leave of absence, and his 
wife and their children, Miriam Jean and Alan 
Robert, reside in the parsonage.] 
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In 1943, he. 


sistant.’ “That’s right,’ Mike agreed. ‘The 
captain told me about it. Sissy said that 
he wanted to fight. Imagine him fighting! 
I don’t see why they let guys like him in 
the army.’ Mike concluded the discussion 
by saying, ‘Sissy can shoot, and he knows 
how to handle a tank,’ 

“Sissy remained with the oufit, spending 
most of his leisure time in reading and en- 
joying his own companionship. Now and 
then he was ‘the laugh’ of the soldiers; but 
Sissy didn’t take them seriously, nor they 
him. They looked upon him as something 
to be tolerated. 

“Soon the small armored group found 
themselves in the ETO battling furiously 
among the hedgerows in Normany. For 
days without rest, they flushed out Ger- 
mans from their deep and well-hidden 
hedgerow trenches. Sissy was at the radio 
and also helped wherever he could. In spite 
of bursting shells, exploding bombs, the 
staccato of rifle fire, the bolting, bucking 
and jolting of his own tank, Sissy grew 
tired and with difficulty kept his eyes open. 

“Near twilight they received orders to 
drop back. It was their first real respite 
for a long time. Each one laboriously 
crawled out of his tank to stretch his 
weary, cramped and stiff limbs. Each one 
mechanically opened his “K” rations and 
drank from his canteen what little water 
remained. 

“The captain, tired like his men, told 
Sissy to get some fresh air. Sissy sauntered 
to the far edge of the hedge. The captain 
lay down beside the tank, trying hard to 
keep awake. He hoped that he and his men 
might rest a few moments for they needed 
these precious seconds, as did everyone 
else fighting in Normandy. 

“The officer dozed a few seconds and 
was awakened by the rapid bursts of a 
Browning Automatic. Then he heard a 
yell. It was Sissy, the minister’s son. The 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The Church in the News 


(Continued from page 5) 

Jones, were reluctant to see the pro- 
posals as anything but a power-pact. 
“Federal Union now,” said Stanley 
Jones. Only if governments are willing 
to lose their own sovereignty to gain 
world government, can “Kingdom of 
God realism” be achieved, he said. 

Others reminded the conference that 
“all or nothing” people wrecked the 
League of Nations, and that difficult 
compromises in the Constitutional Con- 
vention led to formation of the United 
States. 


Documents 

The 500 churchmen who came to 
Cleveland were provided with mem- 
oranda totaling nearly 30,000 words, 
covering the principles and strategy of 
world peace from the Christian view- 
point. These had been prepared by two 
committees including sixty-five prom- 
inent Protestant scholars and spokes- 
men. 

The memoranda were discussed and 
debated four days. Out of all this a 
findings committee prepared a docu- 
ment of about 3,000 words, which was 
approved by the conference. It con- 
stitutes “A Message to the Churches,” 
and will be widely distributed. It will 
be the basis in thousands of congrega- 
tions for study-group discussions which 
should lead to informed public opinion 
on the questions involved. 

The value of such efforts was highly 
appraised by Congressman Walter 
Judd, who said such material con- 
stitutes “cards of public opinion which 


President Roosevelt can play.” He can © 


say to Mr. Churchill and Mr. Stalin, 
“Our people, representing all our 
churches, want this and this.” 

Seldom in Protestant history have so 
many brave words been said on so 
many important matters of public 
policy as at Cleveland. 

Christ's “Kingdom on earth is an un- 
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conquerable Kingdom of justice and 
mercy and truth in which it is our re- 
sponsibility to bring human laws and 
human institutions into increasing ac- 
cord with His holy will,” said the Cleve- 
land conference. 

“Christians must act in situations as 
they exist, and must decide what God’s 
will demands of them there. At all 
times they must keep the ultimate goals 
clearly in view, but they have equal 
responsibility to mark out attainable 
steps toward those goals, and support 
them. 

“When a concrete proposal for world 
organization is presented, Christian 
leaders must help the people to decide 
whether it marks the best step in the 
right direction obtainable at the time, 
and if so urge them to give it their 
support.” 


American Attitudes 

“Whether America will be a help or 
a hindrance in building a peaceable 
world depends upon the attitude of in- 
dividuals and groups in our nation,” 
said the conference. “We call attention 
to the dangers which lurk in com- 
placency towards existing injustices; 
the frequent contradictions we tolerate 
between our ultimate beliefs and our 
conscious aims; the false sense of na- 
tional security which—in spite of the 
lessons of two tragic wars—holds that | 
the United States can live apart fron 
the rest of the world and its problems; _ 
intolerance and discrimination; selfish- 
ness which refuses to recognize that we 
are members one of another and is un- 
willing to run risks for the sake of the 
world community; blind devotion to 
national sovereignty; the cynicism 
which believes there always must be 
wars and puts its reliance upon force 
alone; and the spirit of hatred and ven- 
geance toward other peoples. It is our 
concern that such attitudes should not 
prevail. . . . Attitudes should be de- 
veloped which support the growth of 
world community.” 
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Calls Accepted by Seminary 
Graduates 


At the last meeting of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania it was resolved to ordain 
the men who will graduate in the Feb- 
ruary class at the Seminary as soon after 
graduation as possible. In accordance with 
' this resolution, an Ordination Service will 
be arranged in some convenient place 
early in March. 

The following men from the Philadel- 
phia Seminary have received and accepted 
calls in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania: 

Mr. B. Franklin Levy has accepted a 
call to the Mt. Bethel Parish of the Allen- 
town Conference. He will succeed the 
Rev. Philip C. Miller in this pastorate. Mr. 
Miller was recently installed as pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Catasauqua, Pa. 


Mr. Raymond L. Fetter will become as- 
sistant pastor of Grace Church, Lancaster, 
Pa., Dr. Allen L. Benner pastor. 


Mr. Elwood W. Reitz has been elected 
pastor of Zion Church, Leacock, Pa., of 
the Lancaster Conference. 


Mr. Howard E. Laubach, II, will become 
pastor of the Mt. Ephraim-Wenonah Par- 
ish of the New Jersey Conference. 


Mr. William O. Bradley has accepted a 
call to the Plowville-Gibraltar Parish of 
the Reading Conference. 


Mr. John D. Newpher has been called 
to become the Junior Fellow at the Phila- 
delphia Theological Seminary. 


Mr. Martin L. Rothenberger has been 
elected pastor of Epiphany Church, South 
Temple, of the Reading Conference. 


ORDAINED BY THE INDIANA SYNOD: 

Mr. Paul H. Keck, a senior in the Chi- 
cago Seminary, has accepted a call from 
the Board of American Missions for as- 
signment to the California Synod. He will 
be ordained at St. Paul’s Church, Rich- 
mond, Ind., of which his father is pastor, 
on February 18. His father, on appoint- 
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ment of President H. E. Turney, D.D., will 
conduct the Service of Ordination, and 
his brother, the Rev. Albert H. Keck, Jr., 
of Sterling, Il., will be liturgist. 


Mr. George W. Schuette, a senior in 
Chicago Seminary, will become pastor of 
St. Peter’s, Camden, Ind. He will be or- 
dained at First Church, Columbus, Ind., 
of which he is a member, by Dr. H. E. 
Turney, president of the Indiana Synod, 
February 25. Pastor B. S. Larsen will 
preach the sermon. 


Mr. Charles Mueller, senior in Hamma 
Divinity School, has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of St. Paul’s Church, Frankfort, 
Ind., effective March 1. Mr. Mueller is a 
member of St. Mark’s, Indianapolis, Ind., 
where he will be ordained Sunday eve- 
ning, March 4. The Rev. Olen A. Peters, 
pastor of First Church, Indianapolis, will 
preach the sermon. 


GRADUATES OF HAMMA 

All nine of the seniors who are to be 
graduated February 4 from Hamma Divin- 
ity School at Springfield, Ohio, have re- 
ceived and accepted calls to fields of serv- 
ice. Their names and the parishes to 
which they have been called are as fol- 
lows: 

Herman Andres, St. 
Parish, Ohio. 


Paris-Thackery 


Glen Balsley, assistant, First Church, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Paul Becher, St. John’s, London, Ohio. 
Robert Binkley, Adamsville Parish, Ohio. 


Don Endter, Mission Church, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Charles Mueller, 
Frankfort, Ind. 


Merle V. Rentz, Trinity Church, Kent, 
Ohio. 


Frankfort Parish, 


John Paul Rimmer, Florence-Hebron 


- Parish, Florence, Ky. 


Walter Wittman, assistant, St. Simon’s 
Church, Chicago, Il. 
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eross the Dosh 


As one of the church’s journals to an- 
other, THe LUTHERAN congratulates the 
Board of Foreign Missions on the De- 
cember number of The Foreign Mis- 
sionary. The appeals of its make-up to 
the eye and of its contents to the mind 
of the reader are both penetrating and 
forceful. 

In no way ignoring the difficulties 
which confront the ULCA’s Board of 
Foreign Missions in their administra- 
tion of the “cause” assigned to it, and 
frankly stating the necessity of placing 
experienced missionaries temporarily in 
home areas, the journal reveals a con- 
vincingly optimistic policy. The “motto” 
placed in the foreground of planning is 
not “Retreat” nor even “Mark Time” 
but “Forward Movement in Missions.” 
The Board’s president, Dr. Wentz, in 
the concluding paragraph of an edi- 
torial tells his fellow church folk: 

“Finally, the new spirit which seems 
to be laying hold of the Lutheran 
churches in America will be reflected 
in the work of missions. Specifically, 
the United Lutheran Church seems to 
be about to renew her youth. There 
are many indications that the agencies 
of the Church are preparing to attack 
their work with new vigor and ag- 
gressiveness. The mighty achievements 
of physical forcé in war time will have 
their parallel in nobler undertakings 
and loftier attainments for the Kingdom 
of God. It has always been so; it will 


not fail this time. A great and effectual 
field will soon be opened before us, a, 


field with opportunities hitherto un- 
matched in all our history. Already the 
stream of recruits has begun to flow 
into the ranks of foreign missionaries. 
Surely funds will not be lacking. And 
may God in His grace grant courage 
and insight to our Board, vigor and 
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wisdom to our staff of secretaries, and 
devotion and success to our represen- 
tatives, our ambassadors in Christ’s 
name, on the overseas fields. So shall - 
we enter upon a Forward Movement | 
in Missions.” 


A GREAT REPORT 

IRRESPECTIVE of the contents of its 
several chapters, the report of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council which was — 
considered by the Commissioners at 
their 1945 annual meeting was impres- 
sive. One hundred four pages of neatly 
typewritten material were reduplicated, 
stapled together and copies placed in - 
the hands of the commissioners and ex- 
ecutives. One pays grateful tribute to 
typists and office mechanisms for such ~ 
ample preparedness. It is tremendously — 
helpful to have such documents “in 
black and white” for advance study. ~ 

These comments are not written to 
convey to our readers the business 
transacted at this meeting. The actions 
taken will be reported in coming issues. 
We aim to show you the gathering, and 
name its divisions. Since the latter 
originate in the functions of the Na-. 
tional Lutheran Council, a double pur- 
pose is served in listing them. 


The Council's Personnel 

The Council was organized in 1918 
to serve as an agency of participating 
Lutheran general bodies that had been 
in active and effective co-operation for 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare during 
the first World War. Since 1923 it has 
been, in addition to local interests, the 
instrument of operation in the United 
States and Canada of the Lutheran 
World Convention which was organized 
at Eisenach, Germany, in that year. 
The volume of some of its activities 
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declined for several years of the 1930 
decade, but World War Two has re- 
quired enlargement of its program and 
has stimulated co-operation in the 
United States and Canada to a mul- 
tiple of its greatest former volume. 

As of 1945, eight general bodies are 
represented by twenty-eight commis- 
sioners. Representation is on the basis 
of the enrolled membership of the par- 
ticipating bodies. Our United Lutheran 
Church has thirteen men in its delega- 
tion. Of these the president, Dr. F. C. 
Fry, and the secretary, Dr. W. H. 
Greever, are two. Of the remaining 
eleven, three are presidents of consti- 
tuent synods of the ULCA, three are 
laymen, and three are active pastors. 
One college president, and one board 
executive complete the group. 

Of the eight general bodies associated 
in the Council three have each one rep- 
resentative, namely the Suomi (Fin- 
nish), Danish Evangelical, Lutheran 
Free (Norwegian), and United Danish. 
The Augustana Synod rates three com- 
missioners, the Norwegian Lutheran 


- and American Lutheran each four. 


\ 


The present corps of officers are: 
P. O. Bersell, president (Augustana); 
Martin Anderson, vice-president (Nor- 
wegian Synod); Armin G. Weng, sec- 
retary (ULCA); and S. F. Telleen, 
treasurer (ULCA). An executive com- 
mittee of nine is made up of the of- 
ficers and five additional commission- 
ers. Seven committees are appointed 
that will report this year with the titles, 
Biography and History, Church of the 
Air, Radio and Movie, Commission on 


, American Missions, Lutheran Welfare 


Conference, Welfare Department, Serv- 


‘ ice Commission. 


Two alterations of importance are 
now in process for the functioning of 
the National Lutheran Council. It has 
taken steps toward incorporation and a 
revised constitution has been accepted 
by all of the eight general bodies as- 
sociated with it. 

The relationship of the 
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Missouri 


Synod is unchanged: it maintains a 
watchful parallel in a ministry to the 
armed forces and shares in participa- 
tion in a mission to Europe. 


"HOME AGAIN" 


Reauizinc the danger of drawing con- 
clusions from single instances, we 
nevertheless attach some significance 
to an incident which occurred recently 
in-the congregation to which we belong. 
One of its members, a young woman 
who might be described as the third 
generation of her family in connection 
with the church, was “home on fur- 
lough,” the first since she volunteered 
for duty in the army hospital in Hono- 
lulu on December 7, 1941. She was “in 
uniform” of course, and in the pew 
where she sat, with her mother, for 
many years. 

The pastor and all her fellow mem- 
bers were surprised by her presence, 
and when the length and location of 
her assignment to military duties were 
learned, consciousness of the hardships 
of this terrible war was given a kind of 
personification by her presence. She is 
part of a hospital whose equipment is 
for 1,000 beds. At present, she with 
three other nurses is quartered in a 
tent. Her outfit takes care of soldiers 
hospitalized from engagements in the 
Southern Pacific areas of combat. The 
silver bar on the shoulder of her uni- 
form indicates her rank. 

She told Tue LuTHERAN in a conver- 
sation, “I did not seem to be truly ‘at 
home’ until I sat in my church at my 
usual place and joined in the familiar 
liturgy before the familiar altar, and 
then. enjoyed the greetings of my 
church friends.” The comment suggests 
the primary obligation of the churches 
to their members who return from their 
military services to resume civil life. 
The program of rehabilitation is en- 
tirely in order but the opportunities for 
worship and Christian fellowship must 
not be neglected. Only the Church can 
provide these blessed privileges. 
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Power to Win Souls hy Nathan F2. Melhorn 


Men Chosen to Represent Jesus in Proclaiming His Kingdom 


THE CHURCH 


Matthew's Gospel, Chapters 10 and 11. Sunday School Lesson for February 11 


For the thirteen Sundays within the first quarter of the year 1945, the Gospel of | 
St. Matthew furnishes the portions of Scripture assigned to adult students in Sunday © 
schools. But THe LurHeran assumes that this department is read by the majority of its 


subscribers as an addition to what they receive in Sunday school classes and in Sunday §° 


school literature—read at home. And there is the further “presumption” that the first — 


Gospel will be regularly read portion by 
portion without skipping and until the 
assignment for March 25 is reached. Al- 
most the entirety of St. Matthew’s “evan- 
gel” will thereby have been read and the 
final chapters, numbered 27 and 28, will 
complete the story. Chapter 27 contains 
the account of our Lord’s submission to 
trial, judgment, and crucifixion. In Chap- 
ter 28, the Easter finale is recorded. 

For February 11, the reading assignment 
is Chapters 10 and 11. The news feature 
of the two is a special “call” of twelve 
men from among those with whom His 
ministry had made contacts, and who were 
disciples. The name of each is recorded, 
and the implication is that they were suf- 
ficiently advanced in discipleship to be 
sent forth in Judea and Galilee to pro- 
claim in the Master’s name what had been 
the announcement of John the Baptist, 
and the declaration of Jesus, “The king- 
dom of God is here.” 


Disciples Become Apostles 

Humanly speaking, the action of our 
Lord in calling men and sending them 
forth with the proclamation that He is 
the one promised to Israel, marks an era 
in the plan of salvation. It definitely com 
mitted the establishment of the new 
regime to dependence for its proclamation 
' by ordinary men and women and not by 
angels nor by a sweeping and world-wide 
application of creative power. Some such 
expectation was current amongst the Jews 
and was expected as the means to drive 
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out the Romans and “restore the king- 
dom of Israel.” Jesus may have aimed at 
this notion in His command to Peter, “Put 
up thy sword into the sheath. . . . Could 
I not pray to my Father and He shall 
presently give me more than twelve 
legions of angels?” At least the idea of 
catastrophic action was denied. 


The Gift of Power 


But one must not assume that no suit- 
able equipment was bestowed upon the 
twelve appointees so that they became 
truly apostles, Sent-ones. On the con- 
trary, St. Matthew wrote—“He gave them 
power against unclean spirits to cast them 
out and to heal all manner of sickness and 
all manner of disease.” Details of the 
commission are recorded. They were to | 
go exclusively to the Jews. They must 
exact no compensation from those to 
whom they ministered and they must be 
prepared to suffer persecutions. There is 
an implied acknowledgment of the insuf- 
ficiency of the apostles to carry the bur- 
dens their proclamations as ambassadors 
would place upon them. They received 
specific warnings of the hostilities they 
would encounter. The chapters we are 
studying are specific in their description 
and the fate of imprisoned John the Bap- 
tist is cited as an example. 

“It was not only to overcome these neg- 
ative influences but to occupy their places — 
with forms of positive, divinely provided | 
energy, that Jesus “gave them power.” | 
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No adequate conception of the ministry 
of Jesus Christ dares omit or explain away 
the forces which implement those sent 
forth “as sheep among wolves.” Essen- 
tially it is supernatural—this power of 
God unto salvation—to use St. Paul’s title 
for it. A half dozen Greek words for it are 
used by the inspired writers of the New 
‘Testament. Thereby strong convictions are 
_| made stronger, weak faith is strengthened 
and ordinary mortals are sustained in suf- 
fering and peril. 

One cannot go very far in an analysis 
of this resource by which the kingdom of 
God is established among us. One way 
to appraise it is by contrasting the in- 
fluence of Christianity today with the 
strength it might be assumed to have had 
when a dozen men, one of them a sub- 
stitute for the traitor Judas, founded the 


“Prace” was the theme of the thirty- 
third annual convention of the Woman’s 
League of Gettysburg College. Members 
of the West Shore, Johnstown, Lebanon. 
County and Gettysburg Leagues developed 
the theme during the four devotional 
periods. Dr. H. W. A. Hanson, president 
of Gettysburg College, and Mrs. Hanson 
welcomed the members. 

The Rev. Parker B. Wagnild reported on 
the work of the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation, of which he is secretary “for the 
duration.” He also stated that the college 
choir is making no trips at present except 
to sing to some of the men who have 

returned from the battlefields. 

One new League has been started in 
iNew York, due in part to the efforts of 
Mrs. Henry Snyder, Jr., daughter-in-law 
of a former president of the Woman’s 
League. The president, Mrs. Joseph B. 
Baker, reported that $1,000 is still needed 
to complete the pledge to the Chapel Fund. 

A shower of names was given for the 
various Golden Books. This year the 
Golden Book of Jewels is to be stressed. 

Mrs. Arthur Taughenbaugh of Pitts- 
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Christian Church. Or ‘one reads from 
Paul’s letters his‘ never ceasing amazement, 
that he as one born out of due time was 
able by the grace given him to do the 
work of an apostle. 

Or one thinks of what human beings of 
our generation are accomplishing for less- 
ening the burdens of earthly life and 
bringing the spirits of men into mystical 
but real contacts with God through faith 
in Christ. For these energies likewise we 
are the debtors to the Son of God. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
February 5-11 

M. Jesus Calls the Twelve. Mark 3: 13-19. 
T. The Twelve Sent Forth. Luke 9: 1-6, 
W. The Seventy Sent Forth, Luke 10: 1-11. 
Th, ae 7 mr Working With Them.” Mark 

Co-laborers With God. I Corinthians 3: 1-11. 
Pug ¥ Perici Minister of Christ.” I Timothy 
S. The Great Commission. Matthew 28: 16-20. 


Gettysburg Woman's League Meets 


burgh installed the officers elected, as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. C. W. Baker, 
Duquesne; vice-president, Mrs. J. Gould 
Wickey, Washington, D. C.; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. E. Martin Grove, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; statistician, Mrs. Thomas M. Malin, 
York, Pa.; treasurer, Miss Grace Furman, 
Baltimore, Md.; historian, Mrs. Fred 
Swartz, Gettysburg; registrar, Mrs. H. J. 
Paigh, Gettysburg. 

Mrs. Lee Long of Johnstown presided 
at the banquet, which was held at St. 
James Church, Gettysburg. The Rev. 
Ralph Tabor of Washington, D. C., spoke 
on “Being Fit for Freedom in a World Like 
This,” 

Miss Dorothy Keeney, first girl to be 
president of the S. C. A., gave an outline 
of the work of the Association. 

It was decided to strive for two practical 
things: to secure one new member for 
every eight members on the roll, and to 
raise the remaining $1,000 on the Chapel 
Fund by asking each member to con- 
tribute fifty cents. ; 

A total of 172 persons registered at the 
convention. Dorotny B. WALKER. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


BRINGING CHRIST TO THE WORLD 
Ways and Means—Luke 22: 35-37 


“EVANGELISM is the primary task of the 
church. She has two other great tasks, 
education of men and mercy to men, which 
are ordinarily equal to the evangelistic 
task. They are, however, secondary in the 
sense that the church can operate in them 
only as she suffuses them with the blood 
of evangelism, only as she aims by them 
also to win men ever more fully to their 
Lord.” So spoke Dr. F. H. Knubel to the 
Philadelphia convention of the ULCA in 
1932. This threefold program of the 
church is basic to our understanding of 
the “Ways and Means” for “Bringing Christ 
to the World.” Dr. Knubel rightly shows 
that they interlock, are essentially one. 

Our schools must keep in mind their 
purpose. They have not always done this. 
Today there is greater emphasis on the 
Christian purpose in our Lutheran colleges 
than there was a few years ago. The Lu- 
theran Student Association is a factor here. 
College chaplains and pastors are the rule, 
not the exception. Even our parish schools 
have awakened to the fact that merely to 
spread knowledge was not enough. The 
spirit of evangelism is the only real ener- 
gizing force in any Sunday or weekday 
school. 


It has been easier to keep in mind the 
evangelistic purpose in the merciful works 
of the church. Here our Inner Mission or, 
as it has been more recently called, our 
Social Mission program has been different 
from other welfare work. We have never 
substituted food, clothing and shelter for 
the saving knowledge of Christ. Material 
aid has not been the excuse for evangelism, 
but it has been the means. 

The program of evangelism of the church 
may be considered under the following 
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heads: Foreign Missions, American Mis- J, 
sions, Parish Missions. i 


Foreign Missions 

No Lutheran questions the central place 
of evangelism in our missionary program, 
Education and merciful works will have 
importance, but secondary importance. 
When we give to foreign missions, we are 
using an effective means for evangelism. 

The last report of our Foreign Mission 
Board carries the following information: 
The Lutheran Church is now organized in | 
British Guiana, and has been received as | 
an associate synod. This is the policy of 
the Board, to help native churches to be- | 
come autonomous as soon as possible. Mis- 
sionary recruits are being solicited espe- 
cially for work in China and Japan after | 
the war. 
increase of our missionary force in Liberia. 
The time is ripe now for great advance. | 
India is our greatest field, indeed one of the | 
most successful ventures in missions in the | 
whole history of Protestant missions. The 
Board expends nearly $1,500,000 in each 
two years to help “Bring Christ to the | 
World.” American service men and women i 
are now seeing at first hand the. influence | 


of missions in the Pacific area, and this is |}, 


the time to plan for redoubled efforts after 
the war. | 


American Missions 

On the face of it a board that is con- 
cerned with starting and nurturing 
churches must be evangelistic in aim. With 
building at a standstill, and with moving 


of population due to war industries and |} 


the like, this Board is like astream dammed |} 
up in the springtime. With peace, the dam _ 
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will burst and the activity in hundreds 
of missions will be let loose. Makeshift 
quarters for services are overcrowded and 
new settlements are asking for missions. 
There are 762 mission congregations using 
eight or more languages, upon which the 
Board spent over $7,000,000 last biennium. 
However, since more than seventy mis- 
sionaries are in chaplain service and the 
calls for new work are increasing, the ma- 
jor immediate need is more men for the 
ministry. Secretary Corbe says: “If all 
chaplains now in service were to return 
to civilian life tomorrow, and all seminary 
seniors were to be ordained at once, there 
would not be enough ministers to shep- 
herd the parishes now vacant.” Gifts to 
American missions are surely means to 
_ evangelization. 


Parish Evangelism 

Every church is a means to evangelism. 
It loses its right to be called Christian 
when it does not accept Christ’s purpose, 
“to seek and to save the lost.” A little boy 
wrote in his essay for his teacher, “The 
main occupation of the people of the New 


.| Hebrides is to wash one another’s clothes.” 


Too many churches are thinking of their 
purpose in terms of caring for one another. 
All around where we Christians live and 
worship are thousands who do not know 
and love Christ. 

The Board of Social Missions has a fine 
program of parish evangelism with a full- 
time secretary in charge. It is trying to 
help the congregations to go beyond the 
evangelism of sermons and services, and 
eatechetical classes, and church school 
classes and the auxiliaries for men, women 
and young people. It seeks to enlist every 
church member in the business of evange- 
lism. If you want to know what can be 
done in your church, write for literature 
on parish evangelism to The Board of 
Social Missions, 231 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Recently the Parish and 
Church School Board has also called a 
secretary for enlistment to help congrega- 
| tions use their Sunday and weekday 
schools more fully for evangelism. All 
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you can put into the work and support of 
your home church will be a means by 
which you will be “Bringing Christ to the 
World.” Where each church stands, there 
Christ stands, stretching out His hands in 
welcome to sinners—“Sinners come home!” 
* * * * 

To Leapers: Topic date, February 11. 
Next topic, “Bringing Christ to the World 
—This Means Me.” 


Centennial Celebration at 
Millersville, Pa. 


January 7-14 marked the centennial an- 
niversary of St. Paul Church, Millersville, 
Pa., the Rev. Ellerslie A. Lebo pastor. The 
sermons during the celebration were 
preached by Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
George W. Richards, president emeritus of 
Lancaster Theological Seminary; Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, president of Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary; and Dr. Henry H. Bag- 
ger, pastor of Trinity Church, Lancaster, 
At the Sunday school service Dr. D. L. 
Beimesderfer, president of Millersville 
State Teachers’ College, delivered the ad- 
dress. 

At the congregational reception held the 
evening of January 11 the honored guests 
were several former pastors of the congre- 
gation: the Rev. Frederick W. Wacker- 
nagel, Prof. John D. M. Brown, Dr. Theo- 
dore K. Finck, Dr. Henry C. Cornehlsen, 
and the Rev. Paul J. Henry. Instrumental 
music was furnished by the College En- 
semble. The choir presented a concert of 
sacred music on the afternoon of January 
fourteenth. 

The congregation was founded in 1845 
by Reformed, Lutheran and Moravian 
members. The Moravian group disbanded 
some time prior to 1871. From 1845 to 1870 
the Lutherans and Reformed worshiped in 
the old Union Church. The present church 
was dedicated in 1871 under the pastorate 
of the Rev. H. H. Bruning. It has been 
renovated and remodeled several times 
since that time, the last time, in 1937. 
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BOOKS 


First-class Reference Book 


Encyclopedia of Bible Life. By Madeleine S. and J. Jane Miller. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Brste Lift is a significant addition to reference works on the Bible. 
It discusses topics as varied as agriculture, worship, musical instruments, professions. 
trades, geography, flowers, arts, archeology, crafts, business transactions, cities, homes. 
jewelry, viticulture, ornithology, and many other topics of importance to the serious 


student of the Bible. Its chapter outlines 
are comprehensive and their treatment is 
adequate. 

The book presents valuable information 
on the life, habits, occupations, customs 
and manners of the people in the coun- 
tries where the Bible was written. Here 
interesting and illuminating folk-ways are 
presented; here walk men and women in 
the same primitive and picturesque man- 
ner as those who were the neighbors and 
companions of the Saviour. 

The book is filled with good illustrations 
and pictures. Its index is comprehensive 
and helpful. There are fourteen maps. 
Names, places, and localities are easy to 
locate on the maps by the use of a very 
serviceable index. The style is simple and 
direct. Much of its useful and helpful in- 
formation is not found in the ordinary 
Bible dictionary or other Bible reference 
work. All things considered, this book is a 
most useful reference work for the busy 
pastor, Bible teacher, or student. The book 
“has been authenticated by leading mu- 
seums and foremost experts.” 

J. Myron Sumer. 


Speculative Stimulant 


The Cross and the Eternal Order. By Henry 
W. Clark. Macmillan. 318 pages. $2.50. 

For those readers who can take a spec- 
ulative, philosophical presentation of the 
theology of the atonement this book is 
stimulating and thought-provoking! Others 
beware! The old classic theories, forensic 
and moral, are subjected to a keen and 
valid criticism. The “substitionary” idea 


_ is given a rich, fresh, revitalized expres- 


sion. New Testament students will be dis- 
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profound conclusions of the book. 


Harper. 493 pages. $4.95. 


turbed occasionally by the author’s neglect 
of the results of gospel criticism. Those 
who find speculative theology generally 
guilty of symbolic unreality may lack the 
patience to follow the author through his 
strange heavenly country to the really 


His argument runs like this: “Ass 
the changelessness of God’s will and man’s 
condition not in accordance with it, wha’ 
was in the cross that makes that change~ 
less will effective once more?” He begin: ]. 
by asserting that the original divine in-}, 
tention which sin thwarted was “no®q; 
merely a condition but a development— 
movement of mankind into God,” a move: 
ment of personality outside of itself tr 
self-identification with God. That was th» 
goal of human history which sin’s self- 
centering checked. Something therefo 
was needed which would cause a resump* 
tion of this “great cosmic march of hu 9) 
man personality out of itself to God.” Th» 
purpose of the atonement was “to pro ]: 
vide a new counter-dynamic to conque 
and supersede the dynamic of sin.” 

Christ “brings the veritable creative lif’ 
of God afresh and from a new directior 
into the plane and range of men in orde 
to be the Creator and Sustainer of a new 
mankind.” He accomplishes this by Hi 
Cross and Resurrection, which must fk 
always taken together as inseparab) 
halves of one act—as the New Testamer 
does, but as the theologians who separa® 
justification and sanctification do no 
Christ becomes the “agent in redemptior: 
by “transferring his own personality to th! 
place of man’s when man makes room fe 
him; thus the redemptive process 
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wrought out by Christ in man and yet in- 
stead of man, nothing being left for man 
to perform save the one act of will by 
which he yields himself to Christ and bids 
Christ live in him.” 

But the Christ who now offers himself 
for man’s redemption, to impart the divine- 
ness which humanity through its sin had 
cast away, is the same Christ who had 
lived in man before by virtue of God’s 
original creative act and intention. 

How can a man lay hold of this redemp- 
tion save by faith?—-which is surrender to 
Christ, Paul’s complete identification with 
Christ. This makes sanctification “the pro- 
gressive realization of faith’s initial aspir- 
ings.” The author contends with great 
power that God’s reaction to sin is not 


‘just an attitude—but a dynamic counter- 


force to overcome it. Christ’s work is at 
once “God’s indignation against sinfulness 
dynamically developed” and “a manifesta- 
tion of God’s forgiveness to the sinner. It 
is thus both objective and subjective.” 
Righteousness and love are seen to be one. 

This is a book no serious student of the 
atonement dare ignore. 

Wuu11am C. BERKEMEYER, 


A Book for Lent 


The Significance of the Cross. By F. W. 
Dillingstone. Westminster. 247 pages. $2.50. 

TuosE seeking material help in prepara- 
tion for Lent will find a source of inspira- 
tion and practical suggestions in Dr. F. W. 
Dillingstone’s The Significance of the 
Cross. The series of eleven chapters cen- 
ters on the doctrine of the Atonement, giv- 
ing the cross of Christ its rightful place. 

The volume is an outgrowth of lectures 
given at the first School of Preaching at 


| Wycliffe College, Toronto, and later at 


Huron College, London, Ontario. 

The author believes that even in time 
of war men talk in terms of the cross, 
think in terms of the cross, and almost 
become cross-conscious. He illustrates this 
by the use of words suggestive of the 
eross as they have been commonly used 
in the public press. 
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In the midst of this sinful world, he 
questions: “How can sinful man be rec- 
onciled to a heavenly Father?” “The mes- 
sage of the Christian Gospel is that God 
was reconciling the world to Himself in 
Christ, that the Father was reconciling 
men to Himself in the Son,” is his answer. 

“And the future? There is no founda- 
tion whatever in the New Testament for 
a lighthearted optimism which sees the 
world being gradually impregnated with 
beautiful hopes and noble ideals. . . . 
Never shall the drama of the cross be 
relegated to the realm of the outworn and 
irrelevant and meaningless; to all eternity 
it is the Lamb who is to be in the midst 
of the throne, and his servants shall find 
their true destiny in worshiping and serv- 
ing him.” 

One who reads this contribution to 
atonement literature will feel once more 
the centrality of the cross as it is given 
in holy scripture. It is a valuable book 
for both pastor and layman. 

James P, Beasom. 


From the Danish 


Light at Midnight. Edited by Chr. Justesen. 
Lutheran Publishing House, Blair, Nebr. 109 
pages. $1. 

THIs is a compilation of poems and 
stories, mostly from Danish sources, in- 
tended as readings for Luther Leagues, 
Ladies’ Aid Societies, and other church 
groups. The poems are on the whole good. 
There is a Hans Christian Andersen qual- 
ity about the stories, although some of 
them perhaps lack in part the charm which 
one feels they may have had in the orig- 
inal Danish. 

The stories are a little more “pious” than 
we are used to in these days, perhaps too 
much so for steady use by realistic Senior 
Luther Leaguers; but, using them occa- 
sionally, you will enjoy their quiet humor, 
as for instance in “Vexation and Benedic- 
tion,” and their quaint appeal and be bene- 
fited by their moral emphasis. The book 
is just as enjoyable when read to one’s 
self, Carot Baccer. 
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The town Conpowns Vs 


THE REV. SAMUEL E. KIDD Sends His First News Letter 


Tze Board of Home Missions of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania has the full sup- 
port of Grace Church, Royersford, Pa., in 
its effort to secure an Extension Fund of 
$50,000. Grace Church, Dr. R. L. Winters 
pastor, has pledged $500 to the fund as a 
memorial to the Rev. J. Fred Kramlich, 
a former pastor and at one time president 
of the Board of Home Missions. 

The sixty-ninth annual meeting of the 
congregation of Central Church, Phoenix- 
ville, was made a festive occasion by the 
burning of a $3,700 bond representing an 
indebtedmess of twenty years’ standing. 
Im the past two years, debits totaling $5,000 
were paid and $1600 was expended for 
improvements to the property. The Rev. 
Samuel L. Koons and his people now wor- 
ship in a debt-free church. 


Mortgage-burning in Pottstown 

Emmanuel Church, Pottstown, has made 
the final payment on the Sunday school 
building erected fifteen years ago at a cost 
of $125,000. In 1932, when the Rev. Luther 
A. Krouse became pastor, the debt was 
$82,000. The notes representing this in- 
debtedmess were burned at a service Jan- 
uary 14 A congregational dinner in cele- 
bration of this achievement was held Jan- 
uary 17, at which time Judge James F. 
Henninger of Allentown was the guest 
speaker. 


Grace Church, Pottstown, the Rev. Asa 
S. Wohisen pastor, has taken a forward 
step in the purchase of a promimently lo- 
cated plot of ground im the north end of 
Potistown. The lot, 108 x 140 feet, is large 
enough to permit the erection of a new 
church and parsonage. Grace Church will 
continue to minister to the same com- 
munity but in a much more desirable 
location. 


Miss Helen E. Piatteicher has become the 
parish worker of Grace Church, Norris- 
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town, of which the writer is pastor. She 
succeeds Miss Katherine M. Becker, who 
left Grace Church to become the parish 
worker of Christ Church, Allentown. Miss © 
Pfatteicher is the daughter of the late Dr. - 
E. P. Pfatteicher. She and her mother are © 
making their home in Norristown. : 

St. Peter's Church, Stowe, has under-~ 
taken to raise $22,000 by the end of 1946; © 
$7,700 has already been collected. The 
money will be used to redecorate the 
church, extend the chancel by twelve feet, - 
purchase a new pipe organ and heating 
system, and renovate the basement so that 
it will be suitable for Sunday school pur- 
poses. The plans for the alterations have 
been prepared by the Rev. E. A. Lebo of” 
Millersville. The Rev. Kenneth R. Ander- 
son is pastor. 


Church Councilman Honored ; 

Resolutions expressing the appreciation 
of the congregation for the long years of 
service that S. Russell Neiman has given” 
it as a member of its governing body, were 
adopted by Grace Church, Norristown, at 
its annual meeting January 10. Mr. Nei- 
man has been a member of the church 
council since 1910, except for the years in 
which it was impossible for him to serve 
because of constitutional requirement. He 
served as president for fifteen years, and 
as vice-president for five years. The au- 
thors of the resolutions refer to Mr. Nei- 
man “as a beautiful example of a house- 
father who devotes himself and his family 
to the welfare of his church and brings 
up his children in the nurture and ad-- 
monition of the Lord.” 


A School of Missions, based on the hand- 
book “Forth!” was conducted in each ofthe 
six Lutheran congregations in Pottstown. | 
Mrs. Corinne Macheizki, a missionary to 
British Guiana, was in charge. Three 
weekly sessions were held in each church. 
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Deaconess Work and Education Presented in Pacific Synod 


THE United Lutheran Church scored an- 
other touchdown in the Pacific Synod 
through Sister Mildred Winter of the Dea- 
-cconess Board. She spent the month of No- 
vember on the territory, and was in every 
church, speaking several times in some, 
holding conferences and giving public ad- 
dresses. She was well received because of 
her pleasing personality and capable pres- 
entation of the deaconess work. She was 
guest speaker at a Luther League Rally 
held in Central Lutheran Church, Seattle, 
Wash., which was well attended; guest 
speaker at the Columbia District Luther 
League Rally in Portland, Ore. with 120 
Leaguers in attendance. Shirley Lieudahl, 
president of the Columbia District, pre- 
sided. 


December 15 members of St. Mark’s 
Church, Portland, Ore., celebrated the 
_ burning of a mortgage of twenty years’ 

standing. During the two years of Pastor 
James C. Suter’s pastorate, the debt of 
$650 has been liquidated and a pipe organ 
installed and paid for. St. Mark’s is no 
debt free. : 


Thomas Allport, a son of the American 
Lutheran Church at Salem, Ore., was or- 
dained in that church December 31 by 
Pastor Mark Getzendaner, D.D., and the 
Rev. J. L. Sawyer, president of the Pacific 
Synod. He has taken up work as pastor 
of St. Mark’s, Bellingham, Wash. 


Elwin R. Hansen of Kerman, Calif., a re- 
cent graduate of Western Seminary, has 
been called to Zion Church, Medford, Ore. 


We note with joy that two more congre- 
gations of this synod have become self- 
supporting, St. James, Seattle, the Rev. K. 
Simundsson pastor, and University Church, 
Seattle, the Rev. L. H. Steinhoff pastor. 
The Lord is blessing our synod daily. 
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A Pre-Lenten Retreat 

will be held at Trinity Church, Longview, 
Wash., the Rev. J. L. Cauble pastor, Jan- 
uary 29-31. “The Atonement” is the theme 
scheduled for discussion at several of the 
sessions. 


We are looking forward to an itinerary 
by Dr. Fred C. Wiegman of Fremont, Nebr., 
when he comes to our territory the latter 
part of January to present the work of 
Midland College and Western Seminary. 
He will be guest speaker at Luther League 
rallies and at the Pre-Lenten Retreat. 


Redeemer Congregation, Vancouver, 
B. C., is looking forward to having a pastor 
on the field soon. The former pastor, the 
Rev. J. S. Neff, is now a chaplain in the 
Canadian Army. 


Pastor and Mrs. Holman of Central 
Church, Seattle, are enjoying their new 
home, a parsonage recently purchased by 
the congregation. 


Trinity Church, Everett, Wash., of which 
the writer is pastor, enjoyed the best year 
in their history as revealed at the annual 
meeting. 


The Lutheran Welfare Association of 
Washington has called an executive secre- 
tary in the person of the Rev. R. E. Span- 
nous, and the work is progressing under 
his leadership. 


The Lutheran Commission on Education, 
together with the Council of Churches, is 
seeking legislation this year to secure “re- 
leased time” for Christian Education in 
the State of Washington. 


“The place of the homemade quilts” is 
a name given to the Lutheran Service Cen- 
ter in Spokane, and widely known by 
service folks and others. 
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P ocono Pichings 


Increased Benevolence in the Church and Interest in 
Community Affairs in “Vacationland” Pennsylvania 


Wuo was it that sang: “Snow, beautiful 
snow”? It would seem that the Poconos 
have received plenty of it this winter. Of 
course, the enthusiasts of winter sports 
are delighted with this condition; but when 
it arrives on each Lord’s Day it has a de- 
cided effect upon attendance at the church 
services. Such has been the situation in 
this area this winter. Driving conditions 
have been treacherous, but the faithful 
have been found in the house of the Lord 
to receive the Bread of Life. One faithful 
Christian recently remarked when com- 
mended for attendance at the service: 
“Our boys are going through worse than 
this to preserve our religious freedom; why 
should we not be ready to brave a little 
snow and offer our prayers in their behalf 
and receive the Word?” It is that kind 
of Christian that counts. 


Good Reports for Year 

Annual congregational meetings have 
been held in virtually all our Lutheran 
congregations during the past month. 
Groups of laymen were chosen to serve 
as aides to the pastor for the work of the 
Kingdom. From all indications it would 
seem that God has directed our people to 
select those who are deeply consecrated 
and desirous of seeing the Kingdom of 
Christ advance. At all the meetings re- 
ports revealed a splendid financial situa- 
tion and the determination of members to 


move forward courageously into the future, 


assured that the Church of Christ cannot 
fail. Debt reductions and increased benev+ 
olence contributions were evident in prac- 
tically all of the congregations. 


At the annual meeting of St. John’s, 
Stroudsburg, the congregation authorized 
the appointment of a committee looking 
forward to the celebration in 1946 of the 
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By P. N. Wontsen 


eightieth anniversary of the founding of 
the congregation. They were authorized to 


consider the possibility of the erection of | 


a Parish House and Education Building as 
a part of the celebration. A fund is now 
being gathered for this purpose and one 
member at the meeting agreed to con- 
tribute 10 percent of the cost of the same. 


A Generous Bequest 

At the meeting of Grace Church, East 
Stroudsburg, the pastor announced the re- 
ception of a bequest of $1,000 from the late 
Mrs. L. B. Kintner, who had been a faith- 
ful and zealous worker in the congrega- 
tion for many years. This amount, added 
to a similar sum raised by the members, 


enabled the congregation further to reduce ~ 
its indebtedness by $2,000 on December 31, © 
1944, when bonds totaling that amount © 


were burned at a special service. This con- 
gregation has reduced its indebtedness on 
its fine church plant to $21,000 in the past 
few years. The Rev. J. S. Kistler, the 
faithful pastor, in addition to his duties at 
Grace Church,.is stated supply at Zion 
Church, Middle Smithfield. 


Dr. Sykes’ Recital Appreciated 

A rare musical treat was enjoyed by 
hundreds of citizens of the Stroudsburgs 
on the evening of January 10, when Harry 
A. Sykes, Mus.D., organist and choirmas- 
ter at Holy Trinity Church, Lancaster, 
presented an inspiring organ recital on the 
recently rebuilt and enlarged organ in the 
First Methodist Church of Stroudsburg. 
The great throng left the sanctuary filled 
with profound reverence and spirituality 
by the character of program which had 
been so masterfully executed. 


At a special meeting of the congrega- 
tions forming the Tannersville Parish, Mr. 
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William F. Wunder, son of the Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. Fred C. Wunder of Allentown, 
was unanimously elected as pastor to suc- 
zeed the Rev. D. M. Latshaw, who had ac- 
cepted a call to the Altonah-Tatamy Par- 
ish of the Allentown Conference. Mr. 
Wunder will be graduated from Gettys- 


and will take charge of the parish March 1. 
He is a graduate of Muhlenberg College. 
St. Paul’s, Tannersville, recently installed 
a new lighting system in their church. This 
parish consists of four congregations: St. 
Paul’s, Tannersville, Appenzell, Scotrun 
and Craig’s Meadow. 


At the close of the year, announcement 
was made by the Rev. Norman B. Kellow 
that every one of the four congregations 
in the Hamilton Parish had met its benev- 
olence apportionment in full. In addition, 
each congregation made substantial con- 
tributions to unapportioned benevolence 
and met their quotas for Lutheran World 
Action. In commenting upon this achieve- 
ment the pastor remarked: “Preach God’s 
Word. Serve Christ. Give for Christ. That 
is the answer.” 


A New YMCA for Stroudsburg 

During the late fall, Mr. S. S. Kresge, of 
Five and Ten Cent Store fame, offered the 
Board of the YMCA in Stroudsburg a gift 
of $125,000 if the community would raise 
a like amount, for the erection of a new 
YMCA building. The generous offer of Mr. 
Kresge was tentatively accepted, and a 
campaign is now in progress to raise the 
additional amount so that a new building 
can be constructed. Mr. Kresge is a native 
of Monroe County and now makes his 
home near Buck Hill Falls in the Poconos. 


In the general elections which were held 
in November, the citizenry of the Com- 
-monwealth of Pennsylvania recognized the 

jurist ability of the Hon. Chester H. Rhodes, 
LL.D., and re-elected him to a ten-year 
term as Judge of the Superior Court of 
this State. Judge Rhodes is an active 
member of St. John’s Church in Strouds- 
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burg Theological Seminary in February ~ 


burg and had served for many years as a 
trustee of this congregation. He has al- 
ways shown a deep interest in the work 
of the Lutheran Church and has served 
on the Philadelphia Seminary Board and 
as delegate to conventions of the ULCA. 


At the close of the year an election was 
held for board membership on the Mon- 
roe County Community Chest. Among 
those chosen were Geo. T. Robinson, Esq., 
J. B. Dunkelberger, H. L. Keiper and the 
Rev. P. N. Wohlsen of St. John’s Church, 
and Frank B. Michaels of Grace Church, 
East Stroudsburg. The response of the 
citizenry put the Chest “over the top.” 


Plans are being formulated in the 
Pocono area looking forward to a suitable 
rehabilitation program for the young men. 
and women who return from the armed 
services. A committee has been set up in 
which churches are to have a very im- 
portant part. The Rev. P. N. Wohlsen of 
Stroudsburg and the Rev. Franklin Tom- 
linson of the East Stroudsburg Presby- 
terian Church have been named members 
of the committee. 


Mrs. Nancy Lorena Whiteleather, aged 
sixty-two years, widow of James White- 
leather, and highly esteemed for her activ- 
ities in Emmanuel Church, North George- 
town, Ohio, died at her home January 8 
after an extended illness. She was a char- 
ter member of the Emma Naffziger Mis- 
sionary Society and was active in mis- 
sionary work for more than thirty years, 
serving as president of the society and 
representing them in conference and state 
meetings. In the Luther League also, and 
in other forms of young people’s work, 
she had a deep interest. In the Sunday 
school she served as teacher of the Ladies’ 
Bible Class. 

The funeral service was held in Em- 
manuel Church and was in charge of the 
pastor, the Rev. Charles H. Frank. The 
Rev. George D. Keister of Salem, Ohio, 
and the Rev. H. E. Dunmire of Spring- 
field, Ohio, assisted. 
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Canhkinbe: Weak 


By Atrrep O. FRANK 


Wir changes in the blood of church 
members, these are days of moving from 


place to place, farm to town and town to - 


farm. Any pastor in these regions who 
becomes complacent about his membership 
may awaken some week and find his con- 
gregation gone to other locations. Perhaps 
this accounts for some changes. in the pas- 
torates also. 


Omaha. St. Mark’s Church tendered a 
farewell reception for Pastor and Mrs. 
W. W. Alexander, who are leaving the 
Nebraska Synod for sunny Kansas—EKm- 
poria, the city of William Allen White, to 
be exact. St. Mark’s has made substantial 
gains under the pastorate of Mr. Alex- 
ander, who also has been active in the 
work of the synod and will be missed. 


A Lutheran Hospital 

North Platte, Nebr., is assured a new 
Lutheran Hospital, according to word of 
G. Keller Rubrecht, D.D., who as chairman 
of the hospital committee for the city, has 
been kept busy in the work. The hospital 
will be operated by the Lutheran Hospital 
and Homes Society, Inc., with headquarters 
in Fargo, N. D., operating sixteen institu- 
tions in this region. It will be a 45-bed 
hospital, open to all physicians and sur- 
geons of the city. 


South Sioux City, the Rev. J. E. Messer 
pastor, began the observance of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the congregation in January and plans to 
carry on through the year with special 
events from time to time. The first event 
was the burning of the mortgage January 
9, for a debt free church. Even in these 
times of decreasing attendance in many 
schools, First Church shows a 20 percent 
increase on Promotion Day over the cor- 
responding time a year ago. A splendid 
Christmas service crowded the church with 
850 in attendance. 
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Columbus, United Lutheran Church, the| 
Rev. John H. Shiery pastor, has joined the 
ranks of the congregations paying 100 per- 
cent apportionment for 1944, Finances om 
reduction of church debt also show a com= 
mendable turn. A farewell party was ten- 
dered the Don Thomas family. Mr. Thomas) 
was a member of the synodical Executive’ 
Committee and will be missed in the workij 
of the synod. oi 


Midland's Field Representative 

Fremont. The Rev. George Krebs of Desf 
Moines, Iowa, has returned to the Nebraske fy 
territory, as field representative for Mid- 
land College. He will make his home in’ 
Fremont. Mr. Krebs is no stranger to the 
Nebraska Synod, having formerly servec 
the congregation in Emerson. Welcom 
back to our synod. 


Nebraska City. First Church has callec 
K. de Freese, D.D., to be their pastor. He’ 
is expected to serve that congregation in) 
the near future, coming from Peabody, 
Kan. Dr. de Freese is a former Nebraskan. 
so is returning home. 


Tabitha Home, Lincoln. The Board o} 
the Home sent out a Christmas letter 0) 
appreciation and thanks to the pastors anc 
congregations for the most loyal financia’ 
support and gifts to the home in the pas? 
year. The building fund of $100,000 is as. 
sured with the hopes of beginning wor 
in the near future. Congratulations to thu 
Board and Superintendent O. W. Ebrigh® 
for their good management and gaining 
the confidence of the church for this 
venture. 


aS! Jersey Vows 


By H. Paun GERHARD 


Hunpreps of candles illuminated Sv 
John’s Church, Westville, N. J., at the an- 
nual Christmas Dawn Service sponsore 
by the Vesper Choir. At the annual Nevy' 
Year Day Prayer Service eighty-two can~ 
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iiles placed in a huge wooden cross were 
lighted by relatives and friends of the 
ervice men and women of the church 
In addition, to 


Ralph I. Shockey lighted a candle for 
very service man and woman in the com- 
/munity. 

On New Year Day many members and 
friends came to the “open house” celebra- 
tion at the parsonage, where they were 
entertained by Pastor and Mrs. Shockey, 
‘)who also presented each guest with a sou- 
venir picture, “The Good Shepherd.” 
Fhoral Vespers by Seminary Choir 

The Choir of the Philadelphia Seminary 
loresented a festival program of Christmas 


‘Church, Haddonfield, the Rev. Donald F. 
‘Irvin pastor. The Rev. Elmer E. Zieber, 
tructor in voice at the seminary, di- 
‘rected this celebration, December 17. 


' Picturing the Nativity story for Camden 
‘City the Sunday school of Epiphany 
‘Church, Camden, dramatized Maunder’s 
cantata, “Bethlehem,” on the Sundays be- 
}fore and after Christmas. After Vespers 
jon Christmas Eve many members of the 
}congregation remained at the church for a 
‘social gathering in the spirit of the season, 
others joined in the community carol sing 
Jat the City Hall Plaza while waiting for 
'Epiphany’s Christmas Eve Midnight Serv- 
Vice conducted by Pastor Paul C. Weber. 


) Tenth Anniversary 

Featuring the tenth anniversary of the 
installation of their pastor, the Rev. C. 
‘Donald Heft, St. Mark’s, Oaklyn, cele- 
brated during the week of November 26- 
December 2. Russel D. Snyder, D.D., pro- 
fessor at the Philadelphia Seminary, was 
guest preacher at the service November 
26. Sunday Vespers with festival music 
to commemorate their pastor’s leadership 
was arranged by the Young People. At a 


| honored Pastor and Mrs. Heft. 
The climax of the week was the con- 
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social Tuesday evening the Brotherhood 


gregational dinner served by the Brother- 
hood with Mr, Horace Phipps in charge. 
The Rev. H. Paul Gerhard, pastor of the 
Magnolia-Berlin Parish, was the speaker 
for the evening. Other persons bringing 
greetings to the Heft family and to the 
congregation were the Rev. Karl S. Henry, 
Superintendent of Missions of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, Wm. M. Weaver, 
S.T.D., neighboring pastor of St. Luke’s, 
West Collingswood; and the Mayor of 
Oaklyn, Mr. Soren A. Tollefson, a mem- 
ber of St.’ Mark’s Church. Mr. David 
Ogden, who presided during the dinner 
festivities, presented Pastor Heft with a 
gift of money in behalf of the congrega- 
tion. 


The annual Young People’s Banquet, 
sponsored by all the youth groups of Our 
Saviour Church, Haddonfield, was pre- 
sided over by Paul Hulleberg. The Rev. 
Floyd A. Paules, pastor of Ascension, Had- 
don Heights, was the speaker for the pro- 
gram in which each youth group had a 
part. 


Establishing Records 


Two new records were established at 
Trinity Church, Runnemede, recently. The 
first was 100 percent payment of appor- 
tionment weeks before the end of the year 
and for the first time in the history of the 
congregation. The second record is a 100 
plus attendance at the morning service for 
ten weeks, which makes it a permanent 
average. The Rev. Harry Bowman is pas- 
tor of this congregation which is doing 
an excellent work through “released time.” 

A running commentary giving the facts 
about Trinity’s seventy men in the service 
was prepared by S. M. Venable and mailed 
to all the servicemen at Christmas. 


Mr. Charles Franzen, for sixteen years 
the faithful and efficient superintendent of 
St. Luke’s Sunday school, West Collings- 
wood, was honored by the members of the 
Sunday school upon his relinquishing the 
duties of the office at the close of the past 
year. 
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Central Pennsylvania News 


Tue following calls to pastorates of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod have been ac- 
cepted, effective after ordination: 

William F. Wunder to the Tannersville 
Charge. 

David R. Hoover to the McConnellsburg 
Charge. 

Robert G. Whisler to Grace Church, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Walter F. Forker to St. Paul Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Glenn G. Neubauer to Our Saviour 
Church, Coatesville. 

John D. Ickees to the Glade Pastorate. 


St. James Church of the Bendersville 
Charge, built a primary room and installed 
a new furnace. A family of the congre- 
gation presented the church with new of- 
fering plates, a church flag and a U.S. 
flag. These were dedicated at a special 
service, at which Dr. Harvey D. Hoover 
of Gettysburg Seminary preached the ser- 
mon and performed the act of dedication. 


Moxham Lutheran Church, Johnstown, 
Pa., the Rev. George I. Melhorn pastor, re- 
cently purchased the Lieutenant Governor 
Murphy property located next to the 
church and parsonage. Extensive repairs 
have been made to the property and the 
building is now used as a parish house and 
for Sunday school classes. The property 
consists of four lots and a large frame 
building which will hold the four chil- 
dren’s departments of the school. It also 
has a Ladies’ Parlor to be used for meet- 
ings. Total cost, including repairs, was 
$6,000. 


Sunbury. Grace Church, the Rev. Park 
L. Wagenbach pastor, rededicated their 
renovated church December 3, 1944. The 
speakers for the day were Secretary 
Joseph D. Krout, D.D., and the Rev. Dr. 
Ira S. Sassaman. The following is a par- 
tial list of improvements during the pas- 
torate: Cassock, surplice and stoles for the 
pastor; cassocks and surplices for the 
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Traveling with the Little African” 


choir; confirmation gowns; a complete se’ 
of paraments; offering plates; receivi 
bason; sacramental vessels; altar cross. 
candlesticks; missal stand; church an 
Sunday school hymnals; pulpit and lecter 
lights; stained glass altar window; reloca- 
tion of the chancel. f 

The parsonage has been completely ren= 
ovated. : 

A gift of $1,000 from Mrs. Mary Wilver) 
was used as a nucleus for an- extensivi 
improvement program to the church an 
parsonage which cost $4,300. 


(Continued from page 12) 
In no time at all the village would by 
transformed into a combination America® 
wash day, circus day, picnic day, wit? 
some of the bustle of Grand Central Sta 
tion thrown in. The carriers, now that w) 
had reached the village in which w 
planned to spend the night, could wal) 
about and greet their friends and borroy 
pots in which to cook their rice. Th 
wood and water boy would start prepa 
ing His Highness’s bath, someone woul 
begin washing his clothes, and soon th 
little fellow’s dozen or so whife banney 
would be waving in the breeze, the sig’ 
that he was established. The bed-watche: 
and I would sit beside the empty bed an 
share a banana. i 
Entering an African hut during the he! 
time of the day is a delightful experienc®! 
The inside is as black as an undertaker 
pocket, and the mud walls and thatch row 
provide a unique cooling system. There 
plenty of room for one or two people wit 
average traveling equipment. But enterir: 
one with Kezele’s outfit was like travelir 
through a tunnel in a covered wagon wi? 
a Mormon family. Usually he crowde 
things so completely that Roslyn had ™ 
bathe him outside. 
What a show that would be. Me 
women, children—everyone—would com 
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to look, Often I was reminded of a three- 
ring circus with only one ring showing, to 
wit, the little fellow, bare as an egg, sit- 
ting in his abbreviated bathtub, showing 
off for all he was worth. One time some 
of the old people brought chairs, and a 
couple boys ate peanuts. I should have 
sold lemonade and collected tickets. 


Crossing a Monkey-bridge 
Traveling with an infant was a lot of 
fun—six months later when I had time to 


rest and think things over, But en route 


_ other. 


it was plug, plan, devise. On the way we 
had to cross two monkey bridges. A 
monkey bridge is an institution, and I can 
never cease applauding the African for his 
ingenuity. There is nothing like these 
bridges in America. The best training 
ground for crossing a river on one is to 
ride a fast American bus on an icy road, 
hanging to a strap with one hand and 
holding a paper bag of groceries in the 
These swaying contraptions are 
made of ropes which are suspended high 
above the river by other ropes fastened to 
the top branches of trees on both banks, 
In addition to the double swing that you 
experience strap-riding a bus, there is a 
disconcerting bobbing, so that at all times 
you are subjected to a four-way motion. 

It fell to me to transport the little 
African across both bridges. First I slid 
down the bank to the river and washed up 
to the elbows in the muddy water. Then 
I jammed my helmet far down on my ears, 
picked up the heir, cradled him in my 
clean right arm, climbed the ladder to the 
bridge, and set out. Kezele thought it was 
fun. He laughed and waved his arms reck- 
lessly in two-month-old fashion. When he 
failed to attract my attention, he began to 
cry, then to wail. By that time I felt like 
I was in a gale, riding a dugout canoe 
across the English Channel. 

When we reached Loma country, the 
area in which we had been working for 
two and one-half years, the caravan was 
stopped at every village. For everyone 
knew that Kezele was coming and they 
were on hand to welcome him and his 
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mother. The little African laughed at ran- 
dom, the people laughed with him, thanked 
his mother and said hello to me. When we 
reached Fassama it was time for the main 
attraction to eat. The bed-watcher, who 
by now was exceedingly tired of bed- 
watching, unwrapped the bed. Roslyn 
scooped up Kez and disappeared into the 
hut of one of our friends, the women and 
girls following, the men and boys waiting 
outside. I stood around feeling about as 
useless as an umbrella in a cloudburst. 

Kiliwu was the next village. It was 
noon, and the sun was pouring down, so 
hot you could bake a potato in the middle 
of the road. The village seemed deserted. 
It was as quiet as a Sunday afternoon in 
Philadelphia. Then a small African stepped 
out of his hut for some reason or other 
and spied Roslyn and the baby bed. That 
was enough. Huts emptied people like 
Baltimore business offices at lunch hour. 
Again the bed was stripped of canvas, 
celotex, carrying poles, rope. The lid was 
raised, and soon His Highness was on dis- 
play in the chief’s court kitchen. The bed- 
watcher and I were not up to taking part 
in the exhibition. He stood beside the bed 
as forlorn as a horse with his back to the 
rain. We both decided that the next time 
we went anywhere with the little fellow 
we would transport him in a fish-bowl. 

Kiliwu is four miles from Zorzor. For 
eight days I had thought of this final 
stretch. At last it was here. A treeless 
road, Many little hills and two big, big 
ones. The sun was close, so close that it 
felt as though it were parked inside my 
helmet. Nevertheless, I swung jauntily 
along, a borrowed cutlass in my hand, 
Roslyn, Kez, the bed-watcher, the carriers 
—all in front. On the last lap I was deter- 
mined to travel like an African patriarch, 
my brood and possessions in front, I bring- 
ing up the rear, protecting. 

I know of nothing to compare with the 
reception Roslyn and Kez met in Zorzor. 
Honest love and curiosity brought the peo- 
ple out to welcome the mother and greet 
the son and, believe it or not, to thank 
me for bringing them safely to Zorzor. 
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Co-operation Aids in Effective Urban Work 


Some Philadelphia “firsts.” Out of this 
city’s fifty-three Ministerium churches, ac- 
cording to the minutes of synod reporting 
the year 1943, Nativity Church stood first 
in communing members, with 889; Good 
Shepherd in Mayfair was first in adult 
accessions, with 111; Zion, Olney, led in 
church school membership, with 769. In 
total expenditures Holy Communion 
Church was high, with $28,129. In total 
benevolence Nativity was first, with $8,285. 
In congregational expenditures and in per 
capita giving, Holy Communion was high 
with $19,948 and $76, respectively. Thanks 
to Immanuel’s fine “Little Cathedral,” 
monthly paper, for this information, and to 
the editor, Pastor Klick! 

“No Special Appeals” has been the 
watchword of Immanuel Church in West 
Philadelphia for some time, and the ef- 
fort is bearing fruit. By way of the reg- 
ular envelopes, this church met in full its 
Lutheran World Action quota for 1944. 
This same system resulted in Immanuel’s 
paying over $300 to the Inner Mission So- 
ciety, as well as gifts to Topton and Good 
Shepherd Homes, the American Bible So- 
ciety, etc. We hope the time may come 
when even the church at large can use 
the same system. 


In his “From a Pocket Notebook” col- 
umn in the December 5 issue of The Lu- 
theran Witness, Dr. Theodore Graebner 
includes this report from Pastor Karl A. 
Kriesel: “Last week I went into a store 
to make a purchase in behalf of my con- 
gregation, Redeemer Church. Since there 
are here two churches with that name, 
was careful to explain to the girl serving 
me that the goods should be sent to Re- 
deemer Church of the Missouri Synod. 
The young thing looked up at me with the 
eyes of a bereaved gazelle and said: ‘Isn’t 
it strange for a Missouri Church to be in 
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By Titus R. ScHOLL 


Philadelphia?’ The store was the United 
Lutheran Publication House.” 


Temple Church in West Philadelphia be- — 
gan a “Greater Temple Fund” on Pohlman 
Day, February 11, 1943—aim: $25,000. To © 
date $10,806 has been gathered, and every | 
effort is being made to reach the half- — 
way mark by February 11, 1945. i 


The Gettysburg Seminary Choir pre- — 
sented a concert of sacred music at a 4.00 
P. M. service January 7 at Trinity Church, ~ 
Germantown. Prof. Parker B. Wagnild, 
who studied under F. Melius Christiansen 
at St. Olaf College, is the choir’s director. 
Professor Wagnild did graduate work at 
Union Seminary and Gettysburg College. 
At present he is professor of English Bible 
at Gettysburg, and chaplain of the A.S.T.U. 
at the college. ; 


Real Co-operation 

Atonement Church and the Settlement 
Church (a non-incorporated church which 
has grown out of the Settlement House) 
are four blocks distant from one another 
in Kensington. Teachers are at a pre- 
mium, and members of both churches find 
themselves living side by side. So Pastor 
Carroll Fritze of Atonement and Pastor 
Carl Futchs of Settlement Church are do- 
ing something about it. A joint Christmas | 
6.00 A. M. Candlelight Service is held at | 
Atonement. In Lent 1944 a thirteen-reel 
film on the “Life of Christ” was used 
jointly; on Wednesdays the congregations 
worshiped at Atonement, and on Sundays 
at Settlement. Result: attendances more 
than doubled, offerings increased appre- 
ciably, and a friendly spirit prevails be- 
tween both churches. The year round a 
weekly Bible school is held Wednesdays 
at 4.00 P. M. Primary children of both 
churches go to Atonement, and all Juniors: 
and Intermediates go to Settlement. 


The Lutheran 


More pastors would welcome the happy 
relationship which exists between Holy 
Trinity Church, Chester, and her pastor— 
with regard to the pastor’s car. A com- 
mittee took the matter in hand, went about 
gathering funds, and turned up a $550 gift 
for a car for Pastor George B. Ammon. 
“Give, and it shall be given unto you.” 
And thus it worked with Holy Trinity. 
They gave for the pastor’s car, and a 
month later the congregation received a 
check for $1,291.87, the residue of the es- 
tate of a former member. A dozen men 
of Holy Trinity have put in about 600 
hours of work in the renovation of the 
church basement. One of the major prob- 
lems of this church is how properly to 
house the increased numbers coming to 
Sunday school. In two years’ time there 
has been a 90.3 percent increase. Perhaps 
one reason for this phenomenal growth 
may be seen in the fact that Pastor Ammon 
is a recognized authority on visual edu- 
cation. 


Bethanien Church, Roxborough, has a 
new pastor, the Rev. Paul H. C. Schmieder, 
who comes from St. John’s Church, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Pastor Schmieder was in- 
stalled the afternoon of December 17, 1944. 
Dr. E. E. Fischer, Ministerium’s president, 
preached the English sermon, and Pastor 
H. W. Harms, German Conference pres- 
ident, preached the German sermon. A 
reception followed. Because his name is 
not yet listed in the telephone book, it 
may help other pastors to know that Pas- 
tor Schmieder lives at 4351 Pechin Street, 
and his telephone number is Roxborough 
1038. 

It is interesting to note that Bethanien’s 
' present pastor’s father served Bethanien 
for twenty-six years. Pastor Paul Schmie- 
der has four brothers, one of whom is Dr. 
John Schmieder, pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church in Kitchener, Ontario. 

January 17 Bethanien’s pastor was 
wedded to Miss Amalie Shoemaker, a 
member of St. John’s Church, Melrose 
Park. Pastor Kenneth Otten performed 
the marriage at St. John’s Church. 
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20,000 BOOKS SOLD 


Prayers 


By Dr. Leander M. Zimmerman 


A Rare Gift Book. 
Pocket Size—Bound in Cloth. 
Postpaid, 35c each. Three for $1.00. 


Order From 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St. - Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


An Appreciated Gift 


Sr. Paut’s Cuurcu, Bucyrus, Ohio, is as- 
sured of a parish house as soon as war re- 
strictions permit private construction to be 
resumed through the gift of from $60,000 
to $75,000 from Mr. John I. Shunk, former 
Bucyrus manufacturer and an elder of the 
church council of St. Paul’s. He is the 
only living member of the building com- 
mittee that was responsible for the erec- 
tion of the present church. The building 
fund was further boosted by an additional 
gift of $5,000 from Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Faulkner. 

Plans for the parish house have been 
drawn up. The building will be of stone 
to correspond with the church and will be 
added to the north on the grounds re- 
cently purchased by Mr. Shunk. The fund 
is expected to reach $100,000 by the time 
construction is begun, and will be ample 
for building and equipment. 

St. Paul’s Church is 115 years old. Dur- 
ing the present pastorate, that of the Rev. 
J. David Mumford, which began in June 
1938, the congregation has grown from a 
communicant membership of 346 to 563; 
attendance at services has increased to 253 
even though 103 men and women are in 
the services; the church and Sunday schoo! 
have been redecorated and many gifts 
have been received to beautify them and 
enable the work to be done more ade- 
quately; three choirs have been organized, 
and organizations have grown in interest. 
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Kocky Whoun lain Viste: 


Good Annual Reports. Pastor Joins Red Cross 


Nsvsr before have we heard such glow- 
ing reports from the congregations. Strange 
that we had to have a world at war to 
fill the churches and the offering plates! 
But many churches are reporting the best 
year in their history—best attendance, 
large offerings, debts paid. Note a few. 


Pastor Charles S. Bream at Casper, 
Wvyo., writes that attendance is 125 percent; 
the debt reduced over $2,000, 41 baptisms, 
26 new members, and benevolence well 
overpaid, 


At Epipheny, Denver, Pastor Albert H. 
Buhl reports that the attendance has never 
been better, the debt has been reduced 
ever $2,500, Sunday school attendance has 
increased 60 percent over last year, and 
benevolence paid over 130 percent. 


St. Paul's, Albuquerque, N. M,, says Pas- 
tor L. C. Soker, closed 1944 with the great- 
est month in its history. Pastor John F. 
Futchs, Boulder, Colo: “The year just 
ended has been one of our finest . . . we 
have had all around growth.” Pastor Wil- 
liam A. Hover, Laramie, Wyo. “Attend- 
ance continues high, a record set.” 


Dr. R. B. Wolf at Colorado Springs 
broadcast his service over KVOR during 
November, and during January is carrying 
eut a bond shower to pay $2,400 on the 
debt to the Board of Church Extension. 


St. Paul's, Denver, the Rev. Elmer W,. 
Harner pastor, had the greatest year in 
history in attendance and offerings, re- 
duced its debt by $20,000, had a Ladies’; 
Guild ingathering of $1,184, laid over $500 
in leve gifts on the altar Christmas Eve, 
and gloriously closed its sixtieth anniver- 
sary year, 


Lutheran World Action 
is being set up for 1945. The ienadion! 
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By Ontver F. WEAVER 


director for this year is Prof. George An- 
derson, Ph.D., of Colorado Springs. 


The Denver Region Council of the Home 
Mission Commission of America met in 
Longmont, Colo., January 9, when all par- 
ticipating Lutheran groups were repre- 
sented. The Rev. Albert H. Buhl of Den- 
ver was elected president for 1945. 


The Rev. Charles L. Ramme, former pas- 
tor at Trinidad, Colo., has been appointed — 
a representative of the War Prisoner Com- 
mission of the National Lutheran Council. 


Having served for more than a year as 
part-time chaplain at the Colorado State 
Hospital in Pueblo, the Rev. William C. 
Conradi has been advanced to the status — 
of full-time chaplain at that institution. 


Dr. 
Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr., presented 
the work of the Home to the Canon City | 
church December 3, and Dr. R. B. Wolf 
gave a report of the Minneapolis Conven- 
tion December 10. 


Host to Convention of Synod 

Host church for the next meeting of 
synod, which is scheduled for May 8, 9 and’ 
10, is to be the Boulder congregation, the 
Rev. John F. Futch pastor. A good con- 
vention is anticipated in this lovely city. 


Joins Red Cross Staff 

Out of a clear sky came a letter this 
week to members of Messiah Church, 
Denver, Colo. from Pastor Charles A. 
Epple which stunned them with these 
words: “. . . since the beginning of hos- 
tilities I have felt myself driven by a 
strong inner urge to . . . personal service 
to men of the armed forces. . . . of be- 
coming associated with the American Red 
Cross in the capacity of assistant field di- 
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OQ. W. Ebright, superintendent of — 


rector. ... With genuine regret, therefore 

.. I hereby tender my resignation ... .” 

Instructions from the Red Cross call for 
his being in Washington, D. C., March 1 
for a two weeks’ training course, unless 
released until Easter Sunday. A congre- 
gational meeting has been called to ac- 
cept the resignation. 

Since coming to Messiah from Portland, 
Ore., three and a half years ago, Pastor 
‘Epple has been an efficient and construc- 
tive worker and is well liked by the mem- 
bership. The congregation has just expe- 
rienced one of its best years. The church 
is filled every Sunday, 84 new members 
were received, benevolences were paid 164 
percent, a remaining debt of $2,500 was 
paid and $1,168 raised for Lutheran World 
Action, a good cash balance is left on 
hand, and a post-war building fund of ap- 
proximately $8,000 has been accumulated. 
The confirmed membership is 442; com- 
muning, 352. 

Well located, many service men and 
women, as well as visitors, attend the serv- 
ices. Organizations of the church are func- 
tioning well; the Brotherhood is respon- 
sible for more than 65 subscribers to THE 
LuTHERAN; the Missionary Thank Offering 
amounted to $400. 

This vacancy should not be long, and a 
good man will be required in this impor- 
tant and strategic field in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod. The council appointed this 
Pulpit Committee: E. H. Rights, chair- 
man; C. B. Nelson, Oscar Samuel and 
Hilding Gidlund. 


Durham Church Debt Free 


Ir was a good way to close the year! 
December 31, 1944, at 11 A. M., St. Paul’s, 
Durham, N. C., was dedicated. Dr. J. L. 


Morgan, president of the United Synod of 


North Carolina, preached the sermon and 
performed the act of dedication. The Rev. 
J. Lewis Thornburg, first pastor of St. 
Paul’s, was liturgist. Greetings were 
brought by Mrs. Thornburg and by Leroy 
Trexler from the North Carolina Women’s 
Missionary Society and the North Carolina 
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Truly a College of the Lutheran Church 


MARION COLLEGE 


MARION, VA. 


Young Women who wish to SERVE 
THE CHURCH should have at least 
two years of college work. 


TAKE YOUR FIRST TWO YEARS at 
Marion, the only Junior College in 
the United Lutheran Church. 


MARION has a reputation for training 
in Christian service. 


For information write 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


Luther League respectively. Greetings 
from the Brotherhood and the Board of 
American Missions were read. 

St. Paul’s Church was organized March 
4, 1923, with twelve charter members un- 
der the leadership of the Rev. A. M. Huff- 
man, pastor of Holy Trinity, Raleigh. Serv- 
ices were held in the YMCA and in a hall 
occupied by the Durham Business School. 

The Rev. J. Lewis Thornburg became 
the first regular pastor June 1, 1924. In 
1925, the present site was purchased for 
$20,000; construction of the church at a 
cost of $29,000 was started in October 1928; 
the cornerstone was laid February 17, 
1929; and the opening service in the new 
church was held April 14, 1929. 

The Rev. Paul C. Sigmon, second pastor, 
began his work April 1, 1930, and served 
for approximately a year. 

The Rev. Henry A. Schroder, present 
pastor, was installed as St. Paul’s third 
pastor in November 1931. The congrega- 
tion borrowed $2,000 from the Brother- 
hood Loan and Gift Fund, and in 1933 
erected the present parsonage at a cost 
of $3,000. Through the years St. Paul’s 
was assisted by the ULCA’s Board of 
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American Missions until it became self- 
supporting in 1942. 

With the aid of the synod, the synodical 
Women’s Missionary Society, and the syn- 
odical Luther League the building in- 
debtedness was gradually reduced until 
the remaining debt at the close of 1943 
was $8,350. Through concerted effort on 
the part of the membership and generous 
help from a large number of friends the 
entire indebtedness was liquidated by the 
close of 1944. 

St. Paul’s has through the years min- 
istered to the Lutheran constituency at 
Duke University, and until recent years 
at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. 

Since 1942 St. Paul’s has operated a 
Service Center on the first floor of the 
church under direction of the Service 
Commission of the National Lutheran 
Council, with Pastor Schroder as part- 
time service pastor for Lutherans at Camp 
Butner and other military training units 
in this area. Up to the present time there 
have been more than 10,000 registrations 
at the Service Center. 
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Special Anniversaries 


The ninetieth anniversary of Bethlehem 
Church, Waynesboro, Va., was observed 
December 8-10. Sermons were preached 
by the Rev. L. E. Bouknight, and the Rev. 
M. J. Kluttz of Granite Quarry, N. C., 
former pastors of the congregation. 

The congregation was organized Decem- 
ber 10, 1854, by the Rev. Jacob Killian, a 
minister of the Tennessee Synod. The 
original church building still stands, al-) 
though additions have been made to it}. 
that make the old brick church twice its:}. 
original size. Bethlehem Church is an} 
active and progressive rural congregation }’ 
with a future. Many of the members are} 
well known in synodical and conference } 
circles and on important committees of } 
the Virginia Synod, with which the con- 
gregation became affiliated early in its }/ 
history. a 

The present pastor is the Rev. William § 
Vastine McCray, who began his pastorate ] 
here in June 1942. Bethlehem is a part of 9 
the Augusta County Charge of three con- J 
gregations. The modern parsonage is lo- 
cated at Bethlehem Church, about three 
miles from Waynesboro. Mr. McCray is 
the fifteenth pastor of the congregation. 
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Jersey City, N. J. January 7 the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the organization of the 
Ladies’ Society of St. John’s Church was 
observed with a special service. Miss 
Minnie Schneider, the efficient and ca- | 
pable organist, and the well-trained choir | 
presented fine musical numbers. Pastor | 
Theodore J. Erdman was liturgist. John 
A. Weyl, D.D., paid high tribute to the 
devotion and accomplishments of the so- 
ciety, which was organized in 1870 by the 
pastor of the church, the Rev. C. Masch- 
hop. Throughout the history of the society 
it has rendered valuable service to the 
church by its gifts of time and money. 
The sum of $30,000 is a conservative es- 
timate of the financial assistance that it 
has given to the congregation through the 
years. It also always contributed largely 
to the causes of the church at large. 
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In recognition of its services, an honor 
linner was given to the members in the 


,),arish house January 9. Guests of honor 
/}vere Mrs. J. C. R. Luehrs, Mrs, A. Holt- 


; 
| 


vouncil; the Rev. Th. J. Erdmann, pastor 
f the church; and the Rev. J. A. Weyl. 


Congregations 


Minneapolis, Minn. Treasurer C. V. 
Runberg proclaimed 1944 the greatest 
inancial year at Salem Church, Minne- 
apolis, Dr. Paul L. Wetzler pastor. The 
‘otal income approximated $45,000. A total 
of $15,000 was raised toward debt reduc- 
tion and the endowment fund. At the an- 
anual meeting the congregation voted to 


‘purchase the Eidsmoe Garage fronting on 


Lyndale Avenue for $7,000. 

A new high was reached in church at- 
tendance with 49,550 attending all services 
in 1944, an increase of 4,000 over the pre- 
vious year, The Sunday school showed an 


average increase in attendance of 15 per 
| ‘Sunday with benevolence gifts to synod’s 
general fund of $738. Miss Gammegaard, 


parish worker, reported an enrollment of 
145 in the Children of the Church, with an 
average attendance of 90, Mrs. Wilbur 
Wicklund was added to the staff as a full- 
time assistant to the parish worker. 

The captain of the Every Member Can- 


| vass of the Sunday school reported at the 


annual meeting that returns on the can- 
vass showed that of the 500 cards turned 
in to date, only two did not show a pledge 
to benevolence. 


| St. Paul, Minn. Faith Church, Charles 
L. Grant, D.D., closed 1944 as another 
record year as follows: 762 members in the 
country’s service; 19 Gold Stars on the 
service flag; 349 infant baptisms; 158 wed- 
dings; 172 funerals; 260 new members. The 
congregation, now debt free, has purchased 
an adjacent lot, and soon will purchase a 
second lot on which a thoroughly modern 
educational building will be erected. 
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Wilmington, Del. A beautiful mural 
painting by Ralph P. Coleman, titled “Go 
Forth and Serve,” was blessed at an im- 
pressive service held December 10 at Zion 
Church, of which the Rev. Sterling F. 
Bashore is pastor. Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz 
of Philadelphia, Pa., was the preacher, 


‘Youngstown, Ohio. Grace Church closed 
the year 1944 with the burning of its 
$80,000 mortgage, its apportionment to the 


synod met, and a balance in the treasury. 


This was the forty-eighth year of the pas- 
torate of the Rev. Jesse LeRoy Miller. 
The church has enjoyed a steady increase 
in enrollment, and a development along 
evangelistic lines and in missionary work. 
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His Battalion’s Hero 
(Continued from page 21) 

captain grabbed his gun, and dashed over 
to the hedgerow, vaulting it feet first. As 
he yelled, ‘Sissy!"—the name was heard by 
all. Without knowing it, they all liked the 
kid. The name ‘Sissy’ was. on all their 
lips. 

“The captain saw this scene. There was 
Sissy, half lying down with his Browning 
poised to fire. Not far away were eighteen 
Germans lying in distorted positions. There 
were others behind the hedgerow, but not 
long after the captain gave the order, ‘Get 
those tanks and clear them out,’ the enemy 
was rendered helpless; but not until two 
soldiers had dropped in the field with their 
guns ready to fire. 

“Yes, Chaplain,’ the captain concluded 
his story. ‘Both Sissy and I were wounded. 
He’s still in England in the hospital. The 
Germans hit him several times, but not 
seriously. Had it not been for Sissy our 
tanks and our oufit would have been cap- 
tured. We never did find out where those 
Germans came from. He’s being recom- 
mended for promotion, and he received a 
citation for bravery under fire. That is 
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In radio, F M is a new broadcasting method which brings better 
program reception. 
Missions, a work which will extend the program of your congre- 
gation to all corners of the earth. Prepare to carry out your 
role in this program by reading these inspiring books: 


THEY CALLED HIM FATHER 
This is the biographic narrative of John Christian Frederick Heyer who 
pioneered in church works on three continents. Cloth, $1.75. 


not the only thing that pleases him. The) 


boys wrote him that when he returns to 
the outfit they will not call him ‘Sissy.’” 


Fred. J. Fiedler, D.D., formerly superin- 
tendent of the Reading Inner Mission So- 
ciety, began his duties January 1, 1945, as: 
a secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church. 
place has been filled by the Rev. Walter T. 
Hempel, a missionary of the Board of In- 
ner Missions of the Ministerium of Penn— 
sylvania, who took office February 1. This 
Society has become an effective instru- 
ment through which the Church has been’ 
enabled to perform a fine inner mission 
service to institutions and individuals in 
and about Reading, Pa. ‘ 


OBITUARY 
The Rey. C. H. Delauter 


The Rev. Charles Henry Delauter passed a 
suddenly from a heart attack December 24, 1944, 
at his home in Sulphur Springs, Ohio. He was 
born May 11, 1884, on a farm in Jay County, 
near Portland, Ind., the son of Henry and Mary 
Elizabeth Delauter, and was one of a family of 
ten children. F 

He became a confirmed member of Zion Lu- 
theran Church, Portland, in 1909, and it wel 
from this congregation that he felt that he was 
called to prepare for the gospel etc ae | 
attended Wittenberg College and was graduated 
from Hamma Divinity School at Springfield. 
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Ohid? in 1918. He was ordained this same year 
in La Otto, Ind. 

Mr. Delauter served the following parishes: 
two churches in the La Otto Parish, Ind.; three 
churches in the Sulphur Springs Parish, Ohio; 
First Church, Plymouth, Ohio; Emanuel Church 
at New Springfield, Ohio; Zion Church, New 
Middletown, Ohio; St. Paul’s and East Union 
churches, Smithville, Ohio. He was recalled to 
the pastorate at Sulphur Springs and remained 
there until his death. In the Smithville Parish, 
which he served for thirteen years, he was in- 
strumental in helping Miss Pauline Ziegler to 
Eee for work as a nurse in Liberia, Africa. 

‘wo young women whom he confirmed are now 
paper ing for service in our foreign mission 

elds. 

He took eat interest in youth, and was 

eatly loved as a pastor. A devout servant of 

e church, a faithful pastor, congenial, co- 
operative, consecrated, sincere, a kind and lov- 
ing “shepherd of the sheep’’—his work and his 
life will continue to bear fruit in many lives. 

Pastor Delauter was a member of the Central 
Conference of the Synod of Ohio, and a life 
member of the Women’s Missionary Society. 

He is survived by his widow, Mary Ann 
.Berger Delauter of Salamonia, Ind., whom he 
married January 1, 1905. She was a faithful 
and devoted wife throu their forty years of 
married life. Also surviving are three sisters 
and one brother, five nephews and nine nieces. 

Funeral services were held December 26 at 
Sulphur Springs. Officiating cler; en were 
President George W. Miley, D.D., of the Synod 
of Ohio and the Rev. Robert Miller of Tiro, 
Ohio, president of the Central Conference. The 
following day the body was taken to Portland, 
Ind., where a service was conducted from the 
Methodist Church in Salamonia, Dr. Simon A. 
Metzgar of Crestline, Ohio, a close friend of 
Mr. Delauter, officiating. Interment took place 
in Grand View Cemetery, Salamonia. 

Pauline Ziegler. 


The Rev. George Oliver Ritter 


died at his home in Confluence, Pa., January 
10. He is the son of John J. Ritter and Lucinda 
(Albright) Ritter, and was born October 8, 
/1869, in Northumberland County, Pa. 

He was graduated from Missionary Institute 
in 1894, Gettysburg College in 1896, and from 
the Theological Seminary of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity in 1899. He was ordained to the gospel 
ministry by the Susquehanna Synod in 1899. 

He was married to Miss Anna Mary Boyer of 
Selinsgrove, Pa., and to this union were born 
two sons and a daughter. His widow; a son and 
daughter, Lt. John M. Ritter stationed in Texas 
and Mrs. Walter Brown of Cleveland, Ohio; a 
sister, Mrs. Margaret Lindauer of Northumber- 
land County, Pa.; and nine grandchildren re- 
main to mourn his departure. 

Pastor Ritter served the following parishes: 
Chapman, Kan.; Walton, Ind.; East McKees- 
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port, Pa.; Jeanette, Pa.; Western Port, Md.; 
and Addison-Confluence, Pa. 

Pastor Ritter came to Confluence in 1922 and 
retired in 1936 because of ill health. He was a 
faithful pastor, a preacher of great ability, and 
was loved by all who knew him. 

The funeral service was held in Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Confluence, Pa., by his pastor, 
the Rev. Jerome V. Guss. Interment was made 
in the Addison Cemetery, Addison, sie G 


RESOLUTIONS 
Mr. Harry T. Appleheimer, Sr. 


Whereas Mr. Harry T. Appleheimer, Sr., has 
completed his twenty-fifth consecutive year of 
service as a member of the church council of 


ey Evangelical Lutheran Church of Jer- 
sey Ci y . J.. and whereas he has given un- 
sparingly of his time, his talents and his love 


to the work of our Lord and has, as vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer of the congregation and as 
superintendent of the Sunday school, guided us 
in good years and in hard years with cheerful- 
ness and faith: 

Be it resolved that Calvary congregation at 
its legal annual meeting this seventeenth day of 
January 1945, express its gratitude and love to 
Mr. Appleheimer by a vote of thanks, publish 
this resolution in our weekly bulletin, and print 
it in THe LuruHeran, praying our Father in 
heaven to guide and protect Mr. Appleheimer 
in the years to come and give him continued 
strength and joy in the service of our Lord’s 


Holy Church. 
Leopold W. Bernhard, Pastor. 
Fred W. Schlech, Pres. 
Harry Knust, Sec. 
January 17, 1945. 


SYNODS 


The ernie annual convention of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod will be held in the 
Church of the Redeemer, Atlanta, Ga., John L. 
Yost, D.D., pastor, February 6-8, 1945. The first 
session will be The Service and the Holy Com- 
munion Tuesday evening, February 6, at 8.00 
o’clock, Central War Time. 
Thomas H. Weeks, Sec. 


The one hundred twentieth annual convention 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina will be held in Ebenezer Church, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Dr. C. E. Fritz pastor, February 
6, 7 and 8. The Holy Communion will be ad- 
ministered at the ppentng service at 11.00 A. M., 
Tuesday, the sixth. arl B, Caughman, Sec. 


The one hundred sixteenth annual convention 
of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia will be held 
February 6-9 in St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, 
Va. Opening session at 700 P. M., Tuesday, 
February 6. Malcolm L. Minnick, Sec. 
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DEACON—“‘Tt will be your duty....”’ 


each phase of the deacon’s office as outlined, 
in the Order for Installation. This is a “must” 


ARE you one of thousands of deacons to 
be installed during this season? 


Fine . . . congratulations, but wait! 
Are you prepared? 


Do you realize that a deacon is just as respon- 
sible for the evening prayer of a little child 
as he is for a new roof on the parsonage? 


Sometimes a deacon’s responsibilities are not 
clear. Sometimes one duty is over emphasized 
and another is neglected. 


So that all phases of the work may be under- 
stood and given proper attention, several! 
pamphlets and books outlining the duties to 
which a deacon is called, have been prepared. 
They include: 


FORTY THOUSAND STRONG by Henry 


H. Bagger. Deals in a clear-cut manner with 


book for deacons. 15 cents a copy; 80 
cents for six; $1.50 a dozen. . 


THE DEACON AND WORSHIP by Amos 
J. Traver. Treats specifically the deacon’s 
responsibilities with regard to worship. This 
too is a “must” book for the newly installed 
deacon. 20) cents a copy; 90 cents for six: 
$1.75 a dozen. 


Write for circular describing these and other 
works of interest to councilmen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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